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A VAGABOND VOYAGE THROUGH 
BRITTANY 



CHAPTER I 
St. Malo 

ANYTHING better suited to discourage a couple 
of land-lubbers from a boating trip than crossing 
from Southampton to St. Malo in a gale, is beyond 
imagining. 

One of the anticipated joys had been to approach 
the ancient walled town at dawn, but when the 
stewardess announced that we were off Dinard and 
that it was worth going on deck to see, I wondered 
how I could ever have contemplated the spectacle 
with equanimity. Even after we had made fast 
and I ventured with Himself down the gangway, I 
could only think what a pity it was that the docks 
were not within the walls, that the sight of the great 
undulating, silver-green sea might have been hidden 
from my tormented vision. 

When taught that the world was composed of three- 

I 
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fourths water and one-fourth land, I had been in- 
credulous, as what child surrounded by broad acres 
and deep forests is not ? But here, turn where I 
would, there were only rolling, breaking waves, and 
what in my youth I considered wanton exaggeration 
on the part of the geographer now seemed wilful 
and inexcusable understatement. 

For two days we stayed in the little fortified, all- 
but-island city, but with vicious attacks of sand fleas 
and the continued aboard-ship feeling, augmented by 
insistent odours of open drainage, my impressions of 
St. Malo are primarily of personal discomfort. 

We never tired of walking round the walls, from 
which elevation the narrow streets looked even 
narrower and older than when picking our way over 
the cobbles, and (as it was the height of the season), 
dodging Paris-clad pedestrians ; -and because the 
first day we both felt the desirability of fixing our 
attention inland, we gained a friendly acquaintance 
with the slanting roofs and dormer windows which 
give such charm to the town. 

The second day, less averse to looking seaward, 
we compared the vessels entering and leaving the 
harbour, with the picture in our mind's eye of the 
ship on which the brave Jacques Cartier set sail from 
here in 1534 to discover Canada. We also watched 
with much amusement several people who had 
availed themselves of the ebbing tide to visit the 
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tomb of Chateaubriand on the islet of Grand Bey. 
They had not, however, taken the precaution to learn 
when the tide would turn, with the result that gallant 
escorts freed from foot-wear, and trousers rolled knee- 
high, carried their French-heeled, silk-stockinged 
companions through the deepening waters to the 
mainland. 

The Chateau (now used as the garrison) is of the 
twelfth century, and the nave of the Cathedral is of 
the same period. In no other church have I ever 
remarked notices on the confessionals telling in what 
language one may unburden his soul. The custom 
may be common to aU ports, but it and the unlovely 
sounds of a beginner at an organ lesson are the 
features by which I recall the edifice in St. Malo. 

Of the Casino and the beach we took no heed, for 
most of our time and practically all of our thoughts 
were occupied with the business of trying to find a 
boat. 

We were somewhat hazy as to the kind best fitted 
to our needs. In fact all that we knew positively was 
that we wanted to go from St. Malo to Brest, on the 
inland waterways, in spite of neither of us knowing 
how to swim, propel a boat, or pitch a tent — emi- 
nently suitable bits of knowledge for such a trip, to 
judge from the scoffing scepticism of the experienced. 
We regretted this neglect in our education and 
evinced praiseworthy determination to overcome the 

I* 
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deficiency, arguing that there must have been a time 
of learning for all these wiser ones, unless they were 
exceptionally fortunate in their inheritance. We 
refused to entertain the idea that we must travel as 
we always had travelled, stop at hotels and boarding- 
houses, and keep to the beaten track generally, just 
because no one had taken us in hand in our youth 
and prepared us for better things. 

The only type of small craft we could find in St. Malo 
resembled overgrown " bread boats," which two or 
three men might row with ease, but although the main 
purpose of the trip was to supply Himself with exer- 
cise in the open, there was no use thinking he could 
either row or tow a young barge ! 

We extended the search to St. Servan, crossing by 
the curious contrivance which is neither bridge, boat, 
nor train, but a strange combination of them all. 
When it is in mid-stream at high tide it looks like a 
fenced-in summer-house out for a stroll on stilts. 
In reality, the " stilts " run on a track at the bottom, 
and the tiny structure plies between St. Malo and 
St. Servan by cable, and is called the Pont Roulant, 
or Rolling Bridge. 

In desperation we called on the British official to 
whom we had written before leaving London. He 
again most courteously came to the rescue and 
advised us to go to Dinan, giving us the address of 
a compatriot of his, who, he said, was in the best 
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possible position to know what we wanted, and to 
see that we got it if it was to be had. 

With this pleasant prospect we returned to our 
room on the top floor of ii, Grande Rue, to make 
ready for our start in the morning. At one end of 
our compressed thoroughfare towered the Cathedral ; 
at the other end, above one of the six gates which give 
entrance to the town, there stood the Virgin in her 
glass-enclosed shrine, surrounded by candles which 
bum till the coming of the day. 

Nor were we quite unconscious of this vigil as we 
lay down to sleep, wondering what was in store for 
us on this experimental voyage over waters about 
which we had been able to gather but scant informa- 
tion, and through a country where it was prophesied 
we should find the natives uncivil and ill disposed. 
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CHAPTER II 

FIRST DAY — TO DINAN 

THE Ranee is such a formidable stream where 
it empties into the sea at Dinard, that in 
order to avoid a repetition of the internal discomfort 
with which we had been struggling since landing, 
we decided on taking the larger of the two steamers 
which make daily trips during the summer from St. 
Malo to Dinan. 

Had we been pressed for time it would have been 
an unwise decision, for although the smaller boat 
had no difficulty, we, because the tide was out, got 
stuck in the mud and had to be transferred. The 
incident afforded an opportunity for some lively 
comment between passengers and crew — ^that witty, 
good-natured, general banter so characteristic of 
French crowds. 

The beauties of the Ranee have not been over- 
praised, and the trip, which costs two francs one 
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way, or three francs return, is scheduled to take two 
hours. 

He who yields to the persuasions of the cab driver 
on arriving at Dinan, misses the very spirit of the 
place. To amble leisurely up the engaging Rue Jer- 
zual, to enter through the finest of the three remain- 
ing gates which span this picture-book street, is to 
get in harmony at the outset with its historic 
surroundings. 

We saw charm in everything, not only because 
it existed, but by reason of a sign reading " Thames 
Rowing Boats for Hire " 

It filled us with such hope and excitement after 
our disappointment of the past two days, that we 
roamed about looking at quaint pottery and antique 
Breton furniture, marvelling at the overhanging 
houses resting on massive oak supports, and forming 
an arcade over the sidewalk, oblivious that it was 
lunch-time until well on in the afternoon, and then 
we found a good tea-shop. 

From our seats beside the window we watched 
the forerunner of a funeral. In a recess between 
two buildings against a background of white 
(signifying that the deceased was unmarried), rested 
the cofhn shrouded in its heavy pall. Beside it 
stood a chair covered in white, holding a basket 
similarly wrapped, into which friends dropped their 
cards, and occasionally one placed a floral wreath 
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above the unattended, body. The scene was at 
the intersection of busy streets, so there was a steady 
passing of men with bowed, uncovered heads, and 
of women and children invariably making the sign 
of the cross. 

It was market day too, but when we finally 
stumbled upon Place du Guesclin the booths were 
being taken down and we could only guess at what 
we had missed. 

What we found on one side of the Place was a 
large, comfortably furnished, attic room in a bath 
house ! I admit that it sounds queer, but it was 
thoroughly satisfactory, and we look upon it as our 
Dinan headquarters for all time. 

The house was built on the ancient battlemented 
wall, and a tower of the Chateau of the Duchess Anne 
and the trees bordering the promenade along the 
moat made up our view. 

From the front windows one would have looked 
out upon the Place ornamented by a troubadour 
statue of one of Brittany's great heroes, the ugly 
Bertrand du Guesclin, whose heart is entombed 
in the church of Saint Sauveur. 

One day of our sojourn a circus occupied the Place, 
and discordant merry-go-rounds filled the air; for- 
tunately only the highest and most strident tones 
penetrated to our quarters at the fack. On another 
night there was a band concert, but because it suited 
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us to come in at the prescribed hour of nine instead 
of taking a key, the loudest notes were all that 
reached us. which gave us less satisfaction than had 
our seclusion from the previous hubbub. 

The house, which was flanked by good eating- 
places, was quiet, and the family so agog at our 
undertaking that naturally We .found them con- 
genial. 

We presented ourselves to our prospective guide, 
philosopher, and friend, whose kindness exceeded 
even our helpless longings of what it might be. I 
must acknowledge, however, that his philosophy 
sounded strangely familiar as he echoed the amaze- 
ment at our wanting to go, and the good advice 
against it, which we had been combating for a 
month ; and worst of all, this was authoritative, as 
he was not only on the spot, but had covered the 
first hundred kilometres in his motor boat. Puffin. 
Admitting the beauty of the trip almost enviously, 
he was reluctant to sanction our undertaking it, 
because we were neither boatmen nor swimmers. 
Certainly it made us a bit nervous, but it in no wise 
dampened our ardour nor altered our plans. 

" Do you know anything about French locks ? " 
he inquired. 

" Not a thing," we replied, " save those at St. 
Malo and Chatelier, which seemed rather terrible." 

" Well, they are rather terrible. They are not at 
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all like English locks, but are much deeper, the 
water comes in in greater force, and there is not 
the least thing to cling to." 

" At any rate, there will be nothing for us to 
unlearn," confessed Himself, " for we don't know 
anything about English locks either." 

" Well, I don't wish to discourage you, but I am 
bound to say that I think it joHy risky. And 
besides, August is half -gone, and it's such abomin- 
able weather. It's altogether too late in the season. 
Why you want to go is beyond me ! " 

" It is droll, isn't it, that qualifications can't control 
desires ? But we are keen on this, and mean to try 
it if we can get a boat. Do you think we shall find 
one ? " asked Himself. 

" We'll go down to the river, and have a look," 
was the amiable reply. 

I think a suspicion that we might be pretending 
unfamiliarity with the habits of a boat crossed 
the mind of our bewildered guide, so after the trans- 
action which made us owners of one he suggested 
a trial spin. Himself rowed and I steered. Obviously 
the exhibition allayed all doubt, for it brought forth 
the offer to tow us out of town. 

The purchase was entirely unexpected and un- 
premeditated, but no one would think of letting 
a boat for such a trip, so, perforce, we bought one, 
and considered ourselves lucky to get the chance. 
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But how it whetted our desire to be off — and how 
it rained ! 

It rained Saturday ; it rained Sunday ; and then 
it rained again on Monday ; but we vowed to start 
on Tuesday whatever it did ; and when we settled 
down for the night I wondered whether we were 
as foolhardy as people would have us believe, and 
my courage gave way to dreadful fear. 
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CHAPTER III 

SECOND DAY — TO EVKAN 

IT would have been so unlike our customary start 
to or from anywhere not to have turned back 
for something, that I accepted it quite as a matter 
of course to be left at Lehon for an hour while Him- 
self returned to Dinan to hunt for tjie cans of kerosene 
and wood alcohol which should have been put into 
the Fly. 

To make it clear that we had no intention of 
administering two gallons of explosives to one small 
insect, it should be said that Fly was the ignominious 
name of our new possession. All the other boats 
lying beside the old Gothic bridge were Yvette, 
Mignon, Cherie, Le Reve, or something of the sort ; 
but ours was Fly, unhappily signifying that life- 
endangering pest at a time when even our dormant 
superstitions showed troublesome signs of awakening. 

She was not to be rejected for all that, any more 
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than was the trip to be abandoned merely because 
we were ignorant of all the things we had elected 
to do. 

Our host and his daughter ahead in the Puffin, 
with Himself and me and the Fly at the end of the 
tow, we left Dinan. While we were dilating on the 
goodness of mankind and the peace and loveliness 
of the surroundings, responsibility intruded her 
unwelcome presence by reminding me of the for- 
gotten cans. But at the same mdment we entered 
a lock, and our attention was diverted from past 
deeds of omission to future deeds of commission. 

While I was being instructed how to negotiate 
a lock. Himself took a short cut back to Dinan. A 
few minutes later mist changed to rain, whereupon 
the Puffin turned homeward. It was easier to toss 
the rope to a small boy than to fiiake the Fly fast, 
and I was glad to have the end of rfty tether in human 
hands, because for the moment I felt quite forsaken. 

He was a smiling little chap of eight or nine years, 
as blonde and Saxon-looking as are many Breton 
children. He was un-French also in stolid quietness 
of body. With an umbrella, which I had given him, 
in one hand and the rope in the other, he stood 
incredibly still for an hour. It was the tranquillity 
of the American Indians, or so it impressed me, 
possibly because I had been reminded of them as 
we were coming from St. Malo. When the crew 
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were trying to push the steamer off the mud, and 
making no headway, an old man on the shore shouted 
directions, accompanied by slow, even motions, 
quite unlike the lively gesticulations of the French. 
His every movement was familiar, but it was not 
until he loped off in panther-like strides that I asso- 
ciated him with the Red Man. 

Himself appeared round a bend, waving — as 
nearly as it was possible to wave— the heavy cans. 
The small boy was rewarded, whereupon he ran to 
the washing-shed a few feet away and gave the 
coppers to his mother ; and we made a second start. 

The current was against us, so Himself towed, 
and I sat with every muscle and nerve tense from 
fear of the locks. It was an awful day. Not only 
was the lock at Lehon less deep, and frightening 
than the others, but there was no bridge in front 
of it, and when we came to those where there were 
a bridge and lock together, or a bridge six feet before 
the lock, our troubles began. 

Of course it is a perfectly simple matter for a 
person to keep his balance, standing in a small boat 
in the middle of a lock where the water is churning 
about, and to throw a dripping rope ten feet above 
his head — but for me it offered difficulties. Himself 
was on the bank knowing as little how to help me 
as I knew how to help myself. When I had finally 
succeeded in getting the rope to him, he would pull 
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me over to the wall with one hand and seize the 
boat-hook (which I raised up to him from my seat 
in the stern) with the other, so that both ends were 
kept from swinging out. Then we would push back 
close to the gate, and I would reach behind with 
my un-boat-hooked hand and cling to rivets, rods, 
or any projection, however slight, to avoid breaking 
the rudder. Then with a " tres dtoucement, s'il vous 
plait " to the keeper as he jangled his machinery 
of office, we hoped for the best, having done every- 
thing possible for our safety, except follow the 
advice to get out of the boat before entering the 
locks. This I had fully intended to do, but I am 
still wondering how the boat can be kept in control 
without someone in it, when the rope has of necessity 
been released in order to pass under a bridge. 

After the fifth lock and the ninth kilometre stone, 
we decided to consult the map and see where we 
were. I had not yet acquired the art of reading 
and steering simultaneously, our guide-book being 
particularly unsuited to the experiment. To be 
sure, it folds into covers of convenient size, but the 
unfolding to the full twenty-eight feet is accom- 
plished with even greater facility, though it should 
be forgiven any faults for its many virtues. The 
situation and history of every lock, bridge, stream, 
village j chateau and chapel is indicated in this " Guide 
des Voies Fluviales, Dinan a Nantes." It is by 
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J. Boistel and A. Glandaz, published in 1897 by 
Hachette & Cie. (five francs), and except for a slight 
increase of price at the hotels, and the ruins somewhat 
more ruined, we found the conditions unchanged. 

Making fast, we studied our whereabouts ; mar- 
velling that a map could be so exact, could picture 
so minutely by word and sign all we had passed 
through physically, and still give no idea of what 
we had gone through mentally. We were surprised 
to find how few incidents we could remember in 
detail. For example, I thought the woman-keeper 
who lived in almost chummy relationship with her 
cow, she (the cow), keeping house on the ground 
floor, and Madame living in relative simplicity above, 
was the one who refused to put in an appearance 
in response to my rather good imitation of a tin 
horn, and who, in consequence, had to be hunted 
for. Himself maintains that they are two distinct 
people, and that the one he visited occupied the 
ground floor herself. He says, inasmuch as he, and 
not I, went into the house and induced the unwilling 
woman to postpone her nap, that he should know 
where she lived — and I suppose he should. 

So we turned again to the map and found that 
Evran was only half a kilometre distant, and as 
we had been sufficiently terrorized for one day with- 
out experimenting with the tent, the prospect of 
shelter for the night even in a poor hotel was pka- 
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sant, and need not deprive us of an evening meal 
in the boat. 

I should have appreciated solitude for my first 
camp cooking, knowing that it would resemble the 
kitchen process in astonishingly few particulars, but 
we were too novel a sight to have- the fishermen and 
their wives who had been scattered along the bank 
several feet away, resist drawing together directly 
opposite us. 

The two bags which the generous strangers at 
Dinan brought us as a parting gift proved to be 
filled with an infinite variety of vegetables, fresh 
from their own garden. Some of these, with fruit, 
eggs, and cheese restored our inner content in spite 
of the spirit lamp exploding before the potatoes 
were done. That was a blow. The cooking equip- 
ment had been given no little consideration, and 
unlike most of our other notions^ it met with the 
approval of the wise men. The difficulty arose from 
overestimating the possibilities of the " Symphelite 
Picnic Boiler." It is only intended to heat the 
kettle, for which it is quite perfect, but in an attempt 
to adapt it to general use, I put a large lamp in the 
wind-proof holder, and by covering the top with a 
saucepan the circulation of air (which is so nicely 
arranged for the kettle) was s^ut off ; result — 
explosion, and a watery grave for the lamp. 

Our dishes, by the way, both for the table (?) and 

2 
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for cooking, were of aluminium, with the exception 
of the teapot, cups, and salad bowl which I am old- 
fashioned enough to prefer in china or earthenware. 

As soon as the washing-up was finished the 
weather, after semi-smiling for a couple of hours, 
surrendered all claim to decency ; so we took to our 
umbrellas during the downpour, and then pulled 
out for Evran. 

The lock-keeper was willing to have the Fly and 
cargo left with her, and I began unloading on the 
masonry, while Himself went to interview the pro- 
prietor of the " Croix d'Or." At Dinan spectators 
who were on the bridge were behind us and some 
distance away ; besides there was the Puffin to watch, 
so that I was only half-conscious of their gaze ; but 
here we were the sole attraction. Any of the in- 
habitants who could not be sumnioned by a shout 
to come and see the " joli petit bateau " were sent for 
by some fleet-footed, wooden-shod messenger. Boys, 
girls, men, women, dogs and cows crowded as near 
to the boat as they could get. When it became 
unendurable, I stopped my activities and sat down, 
apparently absorbed in a month-old paper, until 
Himself returned to divert the inspection. He always 
proved at least a temporjiry antidote. He was 
usually hatless, his hair disclaimed intimate associa- 
tion with the comb, and had he bjeen clad in a toga, 
it would not have excited more wondermMit than 
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did his knickerbocker-suit. We had already grown 
accustomed to being watched when "doing" a lock, 
but this close scrutiny of our camping outfit and 
personal effects, not to mention the stares directed at 
us individually, and the frank expression of opinion 
— which we hoped we had not understood correctly 
— ^was another matter. 

We were glad to take refuge in the hotel, and being 
the worse for anxiety went at once to bed. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THIRD DAY — IN THE TENT 

THE morning brought an incident so unlike any 
we have ever encountered in France before 
or since that it seems worthy of note — the charge 
for our room doubled during the night. We can 
account for it only by Madame naming the amount 
in the absence of her husband, and later his con- 
cluding to make the " Croix d'Or" a bit more golden 
from les Anglais. 

Outside the tourist belt in Brittany it is taken 
for granted that if you are not French you are 
English. It is much the same .in other parts of 
France for that matter, the difference being that 
elsewhere, except for the possibility of having the 
prices mount under the impression that millionaire 
and American are synonymous te^ms, it is advisable 
to correct the impression, as the relationship between 
the French and Americans is undoubtedly more 
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sympathetic and responsive than between the French 
and English.* Temperamentally the French and 
Americans are more closely allied than are the English 
with either race. 

In Brittany, however, unless you want to be con- 
sidered a veritable man without a country, let the 
supposition rest, regardless of your nationality, for 
you can never be certain of their having so much 
as heard of your native land unless it is their own 
or lies directly across the channel. 

The morning brought also one of the little amenities 
which filled our days. We were "reloading and I was 
having some difficulty in fixing the tow rope to the 
mast when a fisherman, wearing the ribbon of the 
Legion d'Honneur, addressed me in halting English to 
ask whether he might be of assistance. He and his 
wife were taking their holiday at Evran, spending 
the time fishing and in making short trips up the 
River in a perissoire. This information rubbed the 
edge off my fear of the locks, for compared with their 
frail barque the Fly looked positively bulky. 

Arriving at the second lock, we found that the 
woman who attended it was also in charge of the 
one beyond, and that for the moment she was at 
the other one and had to be gone after. That was 
the sole arrangement of the kind on our route. 

* That these lines were written before the fight for the common 
cau3e goes without saying. 
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The day before, the Fly had been the only thing 
afloat within our range of vision, but during the 
morning we came upon a barge waiting for the lock 
to fill, and we plied the mariniers with questions. 
But Rennes was the farthermost boundary of their 
travels. They surveyed our cargo and inquired if 
we might be going as far. 

" We are going to Brest," Himself aad I shouted 
in unison. 

"A Brest!" came the astonished chorus, " comme 
(■a? " (towards Himself, playing horse on the tow- 
path) ; " mais c'est loin, vous savez ! " 

Yes, we " savezed " it was long, but that was our 
destination unless we found the locks too much for 
us, and this, together with the oars, our means of 
getting there. 

The experience at Evran determined two things : 
one being our original plan to shun hotels, and the 
srecond to tarry as seldom as might be in the villages. 
It was nearing four o'clock and we decided to ask 
the next keeper whether he or she would advise us 
where to moor the Fly and pitch the tent. We were 
therefore delighted to find a pleasant woman whose 
tidy dwelling was the only building in sight. 

She looked incredulous when told that we wished 
to stop there for the night — in her care, as it were 
—accepting it, however, with a kind, if indifferent, 
" comme vous voiilez " 
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In the effort to arouse her interest in the project 
by appealing to her commercial spirit (and, incidentally, 
to provide something for dinner), I asked whether she 
had " un poulet a, louer." Fortunately Himself over- 
heard what appeared to the amazed woman a most 
puzzling question, and he assured her that our in- 
tention and desire was not to rent but to purchase 
the bird ; henceforth she entered with zest into 
getting us installed. 

The man of the family had not returned from his 
work, and there were only two boys, aged twelve and 
five, to be our close observers. We were relieved 
that our audience was so small both in number and 
years, as we set about putting up the tent with as 
much savoir faire as we could muster. We saw an 
infant straw stack between two trees, on a spot which 
looked as though it would drain from, rather than 
into, the tent, without digging the trenches which 
we had been told must be done urfder less favourable 
circumstances. 

There was not much wind, but what there was 
seemed to come without partiality from all directions. 
This was disconcerting, but we waved our arms 
knowingly and tried to give the boys and Madame 
(who was now picking the chicken a few feet away) 
the impression that we were masters of the art, the 
while we conversed volubly in English about not 
being able to follow the advice of our experienced 
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friends because they had omitted to tell us what to 
do under just these conditions. We had to acknow- 
ledge that we lacked natural aptitude for the task 
and that it would be entirely a question of luck if 
we hit it right — or even right enough. 

We concluded " to back her up " (that sounded so 
technical) to the straw stack in the hope that our 
heads at any rate might keep dry and warm. Himself 
drew forth a big but hopelessly dull knife, " provided 
for just such emergencies," he assured me, and with 
much effort cut away the twigs of the tree near the 
ground to prevent tearing the tent — an unnecessary 
precaution, as it turned out, for when it was finally 
adjusted we discovered that it was not very close 
either to the tree or the straw stack. 

Although we had missed calculations by a foot or 
two we let it stand, and I crawled in on all fours to 
spread out the ground sheets and mattresses. We 
had rehearsed it all at home by anchoring the tent 
to the sitting-room floor and stretching ourselves 
out as for the night, but I must admit that it was 
inadequate training for the real thing. It had been 
raining for three weeks, clearing only at intervals, 
and those short. It was now one of the intervals 
and promised well, but by the time I had been on 
my knees two minutes they were wet through. Still 
we put great faith in the ground sheets which were 
declared to be waterproof and damp-proof, and had 







It looked quite a comfortable camp. 
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already justified the claim when used as covering in 
the boat during the heaviest showers. 

It really looked quite a comfortable camp when 
everjTthing was in readiness for the night, and the 
mosquito netting over it all, and we turned to the 
big tree underneath which the young chicken was 
frying over our only remaining tiny alcohol lamp. 
We spread out one of the reserve ground sheets to sit 
on and ate in the twilight, congratulating ourselves 
on our location, and (to our astonishment) the entire 
absence of mosquitoes and insects. Then a star 
came out and we were sure it had finally cleared, and 
in our happiness laid plans for the next forty odd 
summers to be spent with a tent and a row boat. 

We took a little stroll on the towpath after the 
dishes were washed, and then crept on to our respec- 
tive little mattresses and began to take off and put 
on (mostly put on) various garments in a sitting 
position. We did it all without lighting the lantern 
because it still seemed improbable that it would not 
attract mosquitoes even with the netting. 

There was not much conversation after we got our- 
selves suitably clad for a polar expedition, as we 
were tired and sleepy. The keeper's family had 
gone to bed ; there were none of the night noises one 
expects at home of owls, katydids, tree-toads, frogs, 
and crickets ; in fact there was absolute silence save 
the fall of the water over the lock gates. 
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CHAPTER V 

VAGABONDS 

HOW long we slept I have no idea, but I awoke 
with a start at a famUiar yet unaccustomed 
sound. Himself had done the same thing at the 
same time, and our united ejaculation was : " It's 
pouring." 

The man who sold us the tent had said, to be sure 
not to let anything touch it when it rained, or it would 
leak at the points of contact. Warily we pulled the 
suit-cases, camera, clothing, and ourselves nearer to 
the middle, and settled down for another nap. Then 
the wind came up and sagged the sides of the tent 
against everything. Just as the night before we 
tried to figure out how the boat could be held in the 
locks by ropes, with no one in the boat and the ropes 
detached for the bridges, we now puzzled over keeping 
things from hitting the tent when the tent persisted 
in hitting the things. 
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We fussed round in the dark making one last effort 
to keep our belongings dry, and grew conscious of 
being too long uncovered. I said I could get at the 
water bottles quite easily and that it would be more 
prudent to use them than to risk a chUl, but on 
remembering that our only means of heating water, 
as well as the water itself, was out beside the straw 
stack, we laughed our blood into circulation again, 
and feeling that the matter was beyond our control 
for better or for worse, lay down and were soon asleep. 

In answer to my question as we turned over for a 
final snooze before dawn whether he was all right. 
Himself replied that he certainly was, and that in 
the last shift he had found something " unusually 
comfortable to put his feet on." I had a moment of 
misgiving, but on second thought fancied it to be one 
of his numerous contrivances for keeping warm, or 
cool, or dry, which he insisted on bringing. 

Thanks to our ability to sleep under almost any 
conditions, it was well past daylight when we awoke. 
After exchanging compliments on each other's appear- 
ance we took an inventory to discover whether our 
effects were soaked. It was while we were saying 
" it »s a good little tent to stand this wind and water " 
that Himself fished out the only hat I brought with 
me which had been the " comfortable " thing he 
had found to put his feet on 1 

It rained in torrents The kettle was just beyond 
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our reach. We were hungry as bears. All this we 
stood manfully till nearly ten o'clock ; then Himself 
decided to test the practical use of the kindergarten 
game of Little Bird, as the tent was too small to walk 
out of and the ground too wet for crawling. Ac- 
cordingly he squatted on his heels, and hopped out 
after the manner of a giant sparrow. Not satisfied 
with this impersonation, or rather because it had 
been so successful, he grew imaginative, and on 
reaching the open, he flapped his wings and crowed 
as lustily as though he were understudying " Chan- 
tecler." Not, he assured me, that he could crow out 
the sun, but rejoicing that he could hop in the 
breakfast. 

But I wanted something beside food. I was 
longing to be protected from the deluge by more 
than a piece of muslin and a mosquito net, and I 
begged Himself to go to the house and see whether 
they had an attic or a shed or any place at all, into 
which we might move until there was less danger 
of a celestial drowning. 

To our gratification they had an attic. It was 
a large room half -filled with freshly-cut, sweet- 
smelling hay, the other half swept clean except for 
a row of onions along the wall. There were two 
windows, one on the " cleared " side, and the sill was 
deep and long. The keeper's husband had been 
unable to go to work, and so apparently had two 
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of his friends, who took advantage of the enforced 
holiday to come over and cut each other's hair. 
They abandoned that temporarily and all set about 
transferring our outfit. When it was accomplished, 
plus the donation of a couple of chairs which we 
drew up to the window-sill-table for our belated 
breakfast, it was altogether so comfortable that 
there was unanimity of opinion that the " Carlton " 
had nothing better to offer. Wfe hoped it would 
rain all day to provide us with a plausible excuse 
for remaining there. But no, with the perversity 
of weather it cleared shortly after noon and tried 
to lure us on ; so we resorted to self-deception, reason- 
ing that there was a lot of writing to do, and since 
cooking was now a slow process, it would be well to 
get ready enough provisions for the morrow. As a 
matter of fact we wanted to try that hay loft, and 
we both knew it. Thus began our vagabondage. 

The house had four rooms : a large and small 
one down stairs, and the same above. Whenever 
we went out of doors it was necessary to pass through 
both of the lower rooms and for fear of appearing 
curious we made few trips. The family had their 
entire being in the large room. The cooking was 
done in the deep, broad fireplace, and the table was 
drawn close before it. The other furniture, besides 
chairs, included two double beds, three wardrobes, and 
an old chest and writing-table which would fill a 
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collector with envy. The floor of hard-beaten earth 
was kept surprisingly clean considering that the 
chickens were as much at home there as Madame 
herself. Nor were they in the least disturbed by us, 
but got under foot and in the way, as a cat does — 
and did. Without realizing it at the time, the beds 
were the only ones we should see which were neither 
draped nor enclosed. 

In the small room there were fire-wood, bicycles, and 
the black iron soup-pot, and the finest old wardrobe I 
have ever seen was standing at the bottom of the stair- 
way which led to " our " room. This, Uke the one 
below, was whitewashed and cldan, although the 
four stone walls were not plastered, and the rafters 
were exposed. How it would have looked to us 
had we gone there direct I cannot so much as guess, 
but after a night of fearing one's house may wet 
through, or blow down, or both, it seemed almost 
cosy. 

If i,t is possible to " spend the evening " with the 
family and go to bed at eight o'clock, that is what 
we did. If it is not possible, it is still what we did. 
" Evening " must be relative along with everything 
else in the world. Night, for them, began at eight 
o'clock ; for the Londoner it is not far from mid- 
night ; with the New Yorker who is not obliged to 
keep his mind on the " last " 'bus or tram it depends 
on how long-suffering he finds his host. 
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Had we not known from observation the previous 
night the hotir that they sought rest after a long, 
toilful! day, heavy eyelids would have told the 
story. During the evening we spent talking with 
his parents the little, five-year-old Marcel had been 
held close in the arms of his weary, patient mother. 
He was suffering with true Breton fortitude from 
an ugly-looking swelling on his thumb. It was twice 
its normal size and black the whole length. If he 
had been a town child or one in the habit of receiving 
medical aid for every ill, beyond doubt it would 
have been a case of blood-poisoning, and only because 
" taken in time " would the member, or hand, or 
perhaps even the arm, be saved from amputation. 
Of such is our civilization. 

But this smaU boy (whose birth was doubtless 
accomplished without the aid of more than a clumsy 
neighbour), had his throbbing, black little thumb 
put into hot water and then wrapped in a piece of 
old linen besmeared with a pea-green salve. In the 
morning he was less feverish, much of the inflammation 
had disappeared, and he was on the mend. 

So were we. After stretching out on our vast 
soft bed and sleeping ten hours, we were refreshed 
for the hard day before us. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FOURTH DAY — LOCK-BROKE 

WITH much persuasion we induced Madame 
to set a price for the chicken and cider (one 
franc, fifty), but the suggestion to remunerate her 
for our lodging she would have none of. We gave 
the children sous and chocolate for bringing water 
from the spring and for being entirely unobtrusive. 
The Fly was loaded; adieux were said and waved, 
and friendly good wishes reached us till we disappeared 
round a bend. 

Ever since Dinan we had heard of the " eleven 
locks in a string " at Hede, and they had become a 
nightmare. This, our foin-th day, we were to meet 
them face to face and either pass them, as we intended 
to do, or turn back, as was the general belief we 
would do. 

There were six kilometres to cover before coming 
to the " string," with three locks scattered along as 
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though to keep one's hand in. We had also to stop 
at Tinteniac, where, according to the guide-book, 
there is a menhir which at any other time we should 
have insisted upon seeing, but we scarcely noticed 
so much as the old houses, for our visit to the village 
Wcis only for post and bread, as we were not in a 
mood for the past to make any appeal even visually ; 
we were able to see eleven locks ensemble and little 
else ; and yet we were consumed with a desire to 
push on, 

As the inevitable loomed nearer, this desire eva- 
porated, and despite the impossibility of keeping 
our minds from borrowing trouble, we retarded the 
progress of our unwilling bodies with much facility. 
We even resorted to having rather a spread for 
luncheon, and took an interminable time choosing 
the loveliest of all lovely spots for it. Nearly every- 
where along the towpath there was an avenue of 
beautiful trees, frequently three rows terraced one 
above the other. This was often repeated on the 
opposite bank, or again it would be ihick with wiUows 
sweeping the surface of the water with their graceful 
branches — and wild flowers grew in great variety 
on every hand. 

We revelled in it, and were nervously gay trying 
to forget, even after starting on, but in spite of all 
our efforts the last particle of coating, under one 
pretext or another, was eventually licked from the 

3 
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pill, and when the bitter, appalling thing lay before 
us, I remembered how very sweet had been the 
coating and took the horrible dose without a 
murmur. 

My recovery was complete. If for the future our 
voyage was to be perpendicular instead of horizontal, 
so be it ; it might be troublesome, but that was all. 
My fear was gone. I was finally lock-broke. 

The ordeal was the engineer's last gasp, as it were, 
for now we had reached the topmost grade of the 
Canal d'lUe et Ranee, a few feet above the Cathedral 
spire of Rennes, in fact, and Rennes is one hundred 
and sixty-two feet above sea-level. 

While we were going up the rain was coming down, 
and bereft of the usual protection of umbrella and 
friendly tree we had to catch the full force of what 
seemed a cloud-burst. How it 'did rain ! As it 
commenced when we were midway between the 
top and bottom of a lock we had to make the best 
of a wet business, and as our four hands were occupied 
with the task of keeping right side up, we could do 
nothing to cover ourselves. 

But not even the consciousness of being drenched 
to the skin could still our appreciation of the glorious 
seven-kilometre bief de partage (as a stretch is called 
from which the water flows in either direction). It 
was really a pine forest traversed by this gleaming 
stream, the sides of which were covered with lily 
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pads and blossoms. There were no washerwomen, 
no fishermen, no hamlets along the shores, no signs 
of life save a meditating priest pacing the tow- 
path, who rather accentuated the all-enveloping 
peacefulness. 

The sun would be low in the wfst by the time we 
reached the next lock, and should the tent be pitched, 
or could courage be screwed up to ask to sleep on the 
hay ? That was the absorbing question. 

Starting out in good faith as campers, albeit without 
experience, a single night brought a change of heart 
in favour of a less portable habitation. Any senti- 
mentalizing that may have been indulged in over 
" the nice little tent " was speedily transferred to " a 
nice big hayloft," although there wks a shy reluctance 
at first to admit this even to each other, because 
it seemed so out of keeping with the expedition. 

From my seat in the boat to Himself at the end 
of the tow was sixty feet, so that the hills resounded 
with our conversations, but as there was apparently 
no one to hear, much less to undei^stand, we bellowed 
our most intimate confidences with holiday abandon. 
Himself was remarking that boldly and unabashed 
to beg a hayloft had not yet come to trip lightly from 
his tongue, when we were startled by a voice behind 
which said in English : 

'.' Where are you going ? " 

Turning, we saw a smiling man appear from among 

3* 
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the trees and hasten his steps to overtake us. He 
repeated the inquiry and Himself repUed : 

" Brest." 

" Jusqu'd Brest ! Jamais ! " 

" Mais si," affirmed Himself. " And we do our 
own cooking " 

" Splendide ! " shouted the stranger. 

" And we have a little tent " 

" Plus et plus splendide," came the merry inter- 
ruption. 

" But I was going to say," continued Himself, 
" that we have a tent, but we find a hayloft more 
to our liking." 

" Oh Id, la," he laughed, not knowing whether to 
take the information seriously, and when he was 
convinced that such was our plebeian taste he slapped 
his knees and rocked to and fro, epiitting all manner 
of ejaculations of delight. 

When the story had been brought up to the 
moment and our hope for the night made clear, he 
experimented, once more, with English : 

" Leave it to me. I know the keeper, and shall 
him tell where it is you wish to sleep." 

The idea set him off again into uncontrollable 
laughter, and he started toward the house, chuckling, 

" Mais c'est splendide, c'est la vraie vie de Boheme." 

On being askfed our name, Himself tendered a card 
from his left-over French stock (which after the 
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custom of the country tells more of one's affairs than 
is compatible with extreme modesty) and the result 
was the opposite of our desires. 

The beaming mediator returned with the keeper, 
who said he could not think of permitting Monsieur 
and Madame to sleep on the hay, but that he would 
be very pleased to put a bed at their disposal. Shame 
be upon us for our ingratitude, but we were almost 
as disappointed as if condemned to the tent. I had 
no idea that the offer of a bed could be so unwelcome, 
but like to hope that we appeared appreciative 
because so much was done for our comfort. 

It was the same sort of house as the one of the 
night before, but made more attractive with many 
flowers and vines. The living room had a rough 
board floor, the beds were draped, and there was a 
hanging lamp swathed in yellow muslin, while the 
family groped about with a candle. There were 
many indications that here was not the poverty of 
our last hosts, but when I recall their furniture, 
poverty strikes me as an ill-chosen word. 

After the Fly had been unloaded we were shown 
to the small room to change our clothes. It con- 
tained a narrow bed, a dresser full of dishes, several 
bottles of wine, and in large open vessels on the hard 
earth floor was the milk ! We made every effort 
to avoid diluting it with our dripping garments, 
speculating the while on the likelihood of this being 
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our allotted chamber, and wondering how we should 
both manage to get into that cot. 

When we appeared after our rub down and in dry 
clothes, we found our outer garments spread over 
chairs before the roaring fire and we added the rest 
of our soaked wardrobe to them, and each member 
of the family piled on wood at the least sign of the 
heat diminishing. 

Preparing the evening meal was quick work. The' 
salad had been washed and dried in the boat ; there 
was cold chicken from the day before as well as boiled 
potatoes which were creamed while the kettle was 
heating for tea. Of bread, cake and cheese there 
was plenty. These things we ate from the round 
table in the middle of the room while the keeper, his 
wife, and fourteen-year-old daughter partook of 
their supper from bowls at a long table against the 
wall. It was Friday and they were having only 
cabbage soup. On other days it would have been 
pork in some form, but everywhere and at all times 
soup thick with bread is the staple food. 

With the arrival of eight o'clock we learned that 
it was Mademoiselle and not ourselves who was to 
go in with the milk, and what had not occurred to us 
as even a remote possibility was the intelligence that 
we were to occupy her bed in the same room with her 
father and mother ! We demurred politely, then 
with greater vehemence, but the good, simple folk 
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thought it was out of consideration for their daughter, 
and with true hospitality waved our reluctance aside. 
There was nothing to do but accept the situation as 
the joke it was and proceed to get ready for the night 
with as much grace and decency as possible, with, 
the other couple sitting before the fire beside us. 
My intentions were the best in the world, but after 
removing the first layer I decided to complete the un- 
veloping in bed, so Himself gave me a boost and with 
much scrambling on my part I effected a landing, 
and when the curtains were drawn handed out my 
garments one by one for fear something would get 
mislaid and in the light of day I should have to descend 
and hunt for it before an audience. For my Pullman- 
car training I was thankful. 

We called a second " bonne nuit " after the candle 
was put out, and within five minutes there was the 
hush of solitude. Not till then did I realize that 
with the Continental distaste for open windows at 
night, we should be shut up with never a breath of 
air, and I got fussy and said I should not be able 
to sleep a wink, and should have a splitting headache 
in the morning and probably a cold. 

For once, thoughts were not things, as I fell asleep 
in the midst of whispered forebodings, and awoke 
only when the fire was being lighted — with none of 
the fears come true. 
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CHAPTER VII 

FIFTH DAY — OUR CHATEAU 

THE bed was good (but then, all French beds 
are good), and we left reluctantly. Although 
welcoming birds' hours at close of day, we became 
humanly lazy by morning, so that our embarcatiotis 
were never early. 

But for tardiness here, we should have missed 
seeing the mother and daughter feed the pigs and milk 
the cows while the father " shooed " the chickens 
out of the house, sprinkled and swept the floor, and 
then turned his attention to the beds. 

Bed-making, it was plain, was a serious and respon- 
sible business. Wool is as much used in France for 
mattresses as hair in America, and makes a softer 
bed. A series of mattresses of straw, feathers, and 
wool piled one above the other on top of the box 
spring prevails in Brittany, so that although the 
bottom of the bed is scarcely three or four inches 
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from the floor, to the top of it is as many feet. How 
such perfect smoothness could be attained at such a 
height had interested me the night before, and I 
wondered why the simple device of passing a long 
stick over each layer of covering as it was adjusted 
had not occurred to me until I saw the man do it. 
The result was extreme neatness, and the curtains 
were draped and fastened back for the day with equal 
care and success. 

We bought half a dozen eggs, but were not allowed 
to pay for our lodging nor the wood consumed in 
drying our clothes. 

This was our first descending lock. We had been 
told all along that " going down was nothing " ; 
whether because this was so unlike the alarm ex- 
pressed for our ascent, and had led me to look forward 
to it, in a way, or whether I became thoroughly 
accustomed to the rising ones before meeting the 
others, I cannot say ; but of the two I prefer to go up. 

Of course the boat does much more dancing about 
and the danger is probably greater, but with every 
turn of the crank one is nearer the top. On entering 
a descending lock, it looks so serene that we were un- 
prepared for the lively work which usually presented 
itself, for as the water is let out there are innumerable 
little fountains spurting from the masonry, which 
would drench one and one's effects in short order, 
and they are difficult to avoid, as they spring from new 
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places continually. Then, too, the current is as 
varied in letting the water out as in, and when there 
was peace and calm behind us one minute and a roaring 
fall of water over the gates the next, and with every 
turn we sank deeper into the hole — well, I prefer 
the more turbulent rising. From the outset I had no 
fear of descending, but I never developed a liking for 
it. 

As it was the first day there had been good lights 
for photographing, we began playing by the wayside. 

Himself proposed a visit to the little chapel of 
St. Anne perched alone on the brow of a hill at the 
edge of the river, but I had been rather active the 
past few miles owing to the locks and bridges being 
just far enough apart to necessitate first the boat- 
hook, then the oars, so I decided to hear whether it 
were really worth the climb. I employed the interval 
in making a large bowl of salad of cooked vegetables 
and mayonnaise, thinking that it would come in 
handy later in the day. Upon his return. Himself 
urged me to go up, so I left him to put away the 
food and make ready to start by the time I came 
back. 

It was indeed worth the climb. The river looked 
like a beautiful brocade ribbon — the dark reflection 
of the trees against a silver background — and the 
towpath nearly as smooth and white running beside 
it with a bank of green between. It was a rolling 
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country, wooded in spots, stacked grain on the 
cleared places, and in the distance the village of 
St. Medard-sur-IUe. 

The chapel is of no interest so far as we could 
discover by inquiry or exterior observation, but it 
serves a good purpose if only to entice the traveller 
to its hill-top for the charming view. After using 
my camera and picking some blackberries, I turned 
back to the boat. At the last cuirve of the winding 
stream I saw how handy the salad really was, 
and how successfully it was being " put away." It 
did seem as if he might have taken a fork and plate ; 
but there sat Himself on the grass with the bowl 
on his knees, plying the wooden spoon towards his 
mouth with a regularity and frequence to suggest 
that there would be no salad for supper. 

The bridges we had gone under were low and 
in some cases the openings so narrow that at the time 
of the canalization of the river it had been necessary 
to spoil the beauty of one of the fine old arches by 
enlarging it to accommodate the barges. But this 
our fifth day we came to a modern railway viaduct, 
and it greatly pleased us, both in itself and for its 
reflection. 

A train whistled, and waiting for it to pass we 
were surprised to see that about half the carriages 
were decorated with British flags. There is so much 
criticism of the flag-wearing, flag-carrying Americans 
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that we had taken it for granted that it must be 
peculiar to them, this flaunting of their country's 
banner on tour. It is interesting to observe that 
the same class of people resort to much the same 
general forms of conspicuousness whatever their 
nationality, and that bad taste is .not so exclusively 
American as is sometimes believed. 

We had almost decided to spend the night at the 
Hotel de la Gare, St. Germain-sur-IUe, because the 
map which we had inherited from our hosts at Dinan 
had a pencilled note to the effect that they had 
slept there, and, unlike most hotels, it was on the 
very edge of the river. We were drifting past, 
weighing the prospects, when a train came in and 
discharged a number of people. The die was cast, 
we would shun the multitude, and went on, assuring 
ourselves that we had made only twelve kilbmetres, 
and that it was still too early to turn in. 

Not long after this we met a barge, and, true to 
his custom, Himself entered into conversation with 
everyone on board, asking endless questions and 
answering as many of theirs in rapid fire. On learning 
that their voyage had taken them no farther than 
Rennes he bragged to his heart's content that we 
were bound for Brest. They looked sceptical, but 
I think if anything could add to the joy he got from, 
telling of our destination it was realizing that it was 
past belief. 
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When the barge was out of even shouting distance, 
we inspected the surroundings and found ourselves 
in front of a farm with numerous out-buildings. We 
exchanged glances. 

" Shall we try it ? " from Himself. 

I thought it a good idea and said I would stay 
in the boat while he found out whether they had any 
sort of unoccupied place with a cover on it which 
we might make use of for the night. 

Of course it was weak-kneed of me to want to 
stay behind, but it showed an equal lack of — some- 
thing unflattering in Himself, who replied : 

" Not a bit of it ! We'll tie her up, and go in 
together." 

About half-way to the house a little old woman 
in ankle-length skirts came out of the garden, and 
Himself inquired if the patron were at home and 
whether he might see him. The request had to be 
several times repeated, and was none too cordially 
received when it was understood, but we were told 
to come with her. 

As we approached the main building an enormous 
dog jumped barking from the door (which would 
have turned us pale but for oUr coat of tan and sun- 
burn), followed closely by an equally disturbing mob. 
Fifteen or twenty men and women, children — big, 
little, and " middlin' " — who, it could be seen, had 
been sitting round a long table (bare save for huge 
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loaves of bread, cider, cups and pitchers), came 
pouring out all a-gape. At their head was a man, 
tall for a Frenchman or Breton, who, like the little 
old woman, spoke for the most part in a patois 
unknown to us, nor could either of them make out 
what we wanted until a young Qhap answered our 
questions and repeated the remarks of the others 
so that we could understand them. 

That they had no idea what to do with us was 
very evident, but permission was granted to sleep 
in the barn with the warning that " since they were 
threshing, much grain was about, and there would 
probably be rats." I believe they thought it would 
frighten us away, but we accepted, whereupon the 
offer was retracted. Then some one suggested 
putting us in the Chateau, pointing to the closed 
turreted building standing nearer the Canal. Neither 
the patron nor the little old wofnan, who, we dis- 
covered, was his wife, showed irrepressible pleasure; 
but when we made known our willingness to buy a 
chicken, vegetables and fruit, they were at least 
resigned. 

Madame got a key about a yard long and escorted 
us to the Chateau. We mounted a winding stone 
staircase and entered the dilapidated remains of a 
room of former magnificence. The doorways leading 
to other rooms yawned in their bareness while their 
beautiful carved oak, doors made patches on the 
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stone floor and were spread with pears and onions. 
There were three piles of chaff which looked promising 
enough as a foundation for our mattresses. Still I 
wonder at our not taking to our heels, as the place 
seemed so rat-and-bat-infested, and as though, if 
ghosts do walk, this was assuredly a likely spot. But 
we stayed in spite of it all. 

We little dreamed what we Were walking into, 
but having got in were determined to see it through, 
although the remark of Madame that she had four- 
teen children was more frightening than the thought 
of rats or restless spirits. The mistake arose from 
the family being at gouter when we stopped ; had 
they been outside, threshing, we should have gone 
on at all costs, for we had learned during the day 
that one is apt to be the victim of much good-natured 
raillery from such bands. One lot of men and women 
threshers caught sight of Himself towing, and jeered 
that inimitable " whoo-ee " which is the Breton 
bargee's version of " get-ap." That much we recog- 
nized, but the other rollicking jests were lost upon us. 

After installing ourselves in the Chateau it seemed 
advisable, inasmuch as we were not at a lock and 
the Fly in charge of a keeper, to moor her on the 
opposite bank to the towpath. In getting her there 
we gave one of the most striking demonstrations 
of our greenness. As usual we had put the rudder, 
oars, and oarlocks with the other effects. Himself 
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untied the boat from where she had been during the 
unloading, got in, and said : 

" Push her off." 

With the boat-hook I gave a mighty shove. No 
sooner was it done than we both reahzed that he 
was in mid-stream with absolutely no means of 
reaching anywhere. Thanks to the strength deve- 
loped in clinging for my life in the locks, I had driven 
him far out, and the current providentially took 
him to the opposite shore. 

Another point not taken into consideration was 
that Himself, too, would be on the other side ! A 
tremendously funny situation from my point of 
view, but shared only half-heartedly by him. It 
was nearly a kilometre in either direction before 
he could cross, so there was ample opportunity for 
him to relieve his mind by the tinje he walked down 
to the bridge and up again; but something in his 
expression when he did come, implied that the 
episode would not prove a cdngenial topic of 
conversation. 

In the gathering twilight we watched the workers 
who were making every effort to finish the job before 
utter darkness, as it was Saturday night. There 
was some task for each ; the lighter work for the 
younger ones, the very youngest being allotted the 
beating of the old horse, and so on up to the extra 
men who were there only for the day. The two 
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eldest girls worked the fanning-mill which filled 
their hair with chaff ; the men carried great forks 
of grain to the machine and straw away from it, and 
laughter and snatches of song were on all lips as 
they bent and swung their supple bodies and went 
steadily on and on. The tiny boy, perched on the 
hub of the wheel-like structure to which the blind- 
folded horse was hitched, had but to give an occa- 
sional prod for the poor animal to go round and 
round with little urging and less interest. It made 
me sad. Not that it was particularly to be pitied — 
its work was no heavier in proportion to its strength 
than the others' — but in realizing that it was the 
bandage across his eyes which made it possible for 
him to keep it up, I found myself wondering how 
many of us would fall from dizziness if the invisible 
covering were removed from our own vision that 
we might see how few steps we take upward or 
onward compared with the futile circular treadmill 
we permit ourselves in the name of habit. Given 
the power to see ourselves going round and round, 
how soon should we sicken of it, and strike out in 
a free and easy gait on a straighter path to our goal ? 

The speculation was so absorbing that my unusual 
sUence was remarked by Himself, who, as always 
in these rare respites, inferred that I must be over- 
tired, and insisted on gOing to bed. 

We shouted good-night and started for the 

4 
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Chateau, while the laughing and singing which had 
become more or less intermittent during our stay in 
the farm-yard was renewed with lusty and merry 
voices. To this accompaniment we groped our way 
again up the winding staircase and lighted the 
lantern. Heretofore it had seemed quite an arc 
lamp, but in this stately salon it gave about as much 
light as a firefly in a smaller chamber, and increased 
the weirdness of the surroundings by casting grue- 
some shadows on the ancient walls. 

The ceiling had either long since fallen in or 
had been removed. Through the apertures between 
the beautiful old doors and wainscoting (which by 
being placed from beam to beam served as a make- 
shift floor to the room above), and on through the 
roof of broken slate, we could see the twinkling stars 
as plainly as from the open window beside us, as we 
lay down for the night. 
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CHAPTER Vni 

WE " RECEIVE " 

WE slept till after daylight without having 
been visited during the darkness by any of 
the things apprehended, but with the feeling that 
our awakening had not been natural, and that we 
were not alone. 

" Didn't you hear some one ? " I whispered. 

" I thought so," replied Himself. " Hark ! " 

We listened in suspense. For a moment there 
was constrained silence, then a sonorous " bon jour " 
came from above, where we saw one of the sons 
leaning against the wall and calmly survejdng us 
through the generous spaces in the improvised 
flooring. We had locked the door of the room leading 
to the stairway, but against such abnormal curiosity 
it was impossible to protect one's self. 

In spite of wanting to put the kettle to boil for 
breakfast we realized that any movement on our 

4* 
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part would result in the boy remaining on his perch, 
so we turned over for another nap, disregarding his 
conversational efforts to keep us awake. As we 
were comfortable and he was not, the ruse to tire 
him out succeeded, after which we got into our ^ay 
clothes with more haste than care. 

That we should be off was a foregone conclusion, 
but a fine rain began to fall, and although we never 
stopped on account of a downpour after starting, it 
was a fixed rule that the boat should be dry when 
loading up. This explains why none of the cargo 
ever got wet and I, only because the locks made it 
necessary to crawl from under the rainproof sheets. 
Accordingly we decided to spend Sunday where we 
were, and to photograph and make a drawing of the 
chimney-piece and do some writing. 

Our attention was distracted by an unusual com- 
motion outside, and going to the window we observed 
Madame giving final pats and brushes to her flock 
as they hurried along to church, and being well- 
dressed they little resembled the threshers of the 
day before. We were told that one daughter had 
taken the veil, but a visiting cousin made up for her 
absence. The eldest son who, with his mother, had 
attended five o'clock service, was standing underneath 
our window, and we asked him the date of the Chateau. 
He said it was sixteenth century and owned by a count 
residing in Vannes ; that there were remains of the 
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wall and chapel and that the tower before us was the 
pigeonnier. He ended by asking to borrow the Fly 
to take the two smallest children, who were the only 
members exempt from church-going, for a little ride. 
We could not well refuse, so consented half-heartedly. 
He took the oars and rudder and headed for the 
Canal, the babies tumbling along behind unable even 
to imagine the joys of being on the "water beside which 
they would grow up in all likelihood without ever 
again having such a treat. 

Whether they thought to reciprocate the use of 
the boat by the loan of a table and a couple of stools, 
or whether they could conjure up no other decent 
excuse for a visit is beyond ray guessing. It would 
be pleasant to attribute it entirely to a desire to be 
kind, but it required only three of them to bring the 
furniture, whereas all hands, who by this time had 
returned from church, descended upon us. 

They came up and stood first on one foot then on 
the other and not infrequently on ours, while the 
eldest boy and girl and the Paris cousin helped us 
do the talking. In the hope of peace for the remainder 
of the day provided I showed them everything we 
had with us, how we slept, ate, and generally deported 
ourselves in ruined chateaux, I began. Eventually I 
arrived at the English-French-French-English diction- 
ary and thought I had discovered a solution. I removed 
all of the rare little wild flowers gathered along the 
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route and Himself showed them how to use the book, 
saying playfully that we should expect an au revoir 
in English when we departed, assuring them that 
they might take it with them for the afternoon. We 
also gave them the guide and canal map, which they 
manifested symptoms of inspecting on the spot ; but I 
declared that it was too long for our small table and that 
they would do well to spread it out on their larger 
one. Another ten minutes of foot-shifting followed 
before they deprived us of their company. 

That Sunday was agony. Those children either 
inflicted themselves upon us or were in and oiit of 
the Fly, which we were afraid they would break, the 
whole day long. The saving grace of a sense of 
humour was the only salvation, and I resolved never 
again to deplore the depopulation of the country. 
For unabating, overwhelming, undisguised curiosity 
this family was pre-eminent, and it may be believed 
that there was ample opportunity for comparison 
when our boat, ourselves, and our voyage was a 
novelty all along the way. 

While the multitude was at church we went to the 
spring, but even there met the mother. We held a 
laboured conversation, virtually eliminating all parts 
of speech except nouns, which were enough, however, 
to convince us that the inquisitiveness of the younger 
generation was a direct inheritance. 

Coming close to me and peering into my mouth 
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she asked what my teeth were made of, trying to 
indicate, with a none too clean finger, two which are 
rather far back, but which, alas ! do show when I laugh. 
I feigned ignorance in order to see what would follow. 

" I suppose they are gold," was her next observa- 
tion, " and they must have cost dear ! " 

I agreed about the metal, but was uncertain of their 
cost, as they were one of the mistaken kindnesses 
showered upon me in my youth. 

She pressed us to go and see the house, and wonder- 
ing not a little how they stowed away for the night, 
we accepted gladly. 

The only entrance was the door which had been 
the exit for such an astonishing number on the pre- 
ceding day. On either side of the very long and 
narrow table were equally long and perilously narrow 
backless benches. Over the open fire there was the 
customary black iron soup-pot, which was not much 
smaller than the tub-like receptacle used for making 
soft soap on my grandfather's farm. The side 
opposite the chimney was given up to a huge wardrobe, 
next the outside door stood a dresser, and at the other 
end of the room two finely-carved old beds, foot to 
foot, which were nightly occupied by the father, 
mother, and the four youngest children. 

Opening a door to the right, Madame led us into 
what was beyond question a chamber for sleep. There 
were five double beds ranged end to end round three 
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sides. Never once did we see a bed other than side- 
wise to the wall, not even when, as here, wall space 
was more limited than floor space. It undoubtedly 
comes from the style of drapery in general use which 
could not be adjusted if the beds were placed 
otherwise. The framework is fixed to the ceiling 
over the middle of the bed. It is sometimes in the 
shape of a horseshoe and has the curtains fastened 
all round it except at the back. Or it may be a pole, 
but in either case it is nearly, if not quite, as long as 
the bed is wide, so that when the curtains are drawn 
privacy is assured. Evidently the two who shared a 
bed shared also a wardrobe and chair, for there were 
five of everything, plus a table.. There were the 
usual pictures and ornaments in great profusion ; a 
rosary and crucifix for each memlier were in them- 
selves a goodly collection. Then there were their 
birth and first-communion certificates, a few photo- 
graphs, and numerous gaudy advertising calendars. 

On being shown a family group I remarked the 
yellow hair of the two younger children in contrast 
to the darker type of the rest, whereupon the mother 
took from a wardrobe a box containing twelve other 
golden curls tied with tiny ribbons and a name on 
each of them. There was something tenderly human 
in the little, old, grasping creature, after all. 

At one of our numerous " at homes " that Sunday 
afternoon, Madame invited the visiting cousin to 
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" take a nice pear." Not one of the others set up a 
howl of " I want one too," which might have been 
expected. They evidently knew when, where, and 
under what circumstances they could have such a 
luxury^f ever — and unlike any other children I 
ever saw took no advantage of this opening to em- 
barrass one out of their mother. I shall never see 
pears again without recalling my surprise at this 
exceptional behaviour on the part of these annoying 
youngsters. The same fruit convinced me also of 
the merit of the " honour system." We bought a 
dozen for ten sous, Madame letting us select them. 
Apparently it never entered her head that with a 
couple of bushels or more spread out before us we 
might help ourselves freely when she left. 

The rain, which had ceased at intervals during the 
early part of the day, settled down to a brisker pace 
toward night, and we found that the corner we had 
chosen for sleeping quarters was far from waterproof. 
With a board Himself began to transfer the chaff to 
another spot which looked better protected, while I 
puttered about cooking a meal over one of those little 
spirit lamps which are intended to heat a pint cup ! 
We had chicken, fried potatoes, and string beans, 
but not without difficulty. We, also had lettuce 
salad, cake, fruit, and cheese. There was always 
such incongruity between what we ate and where 
we slept that we never knew which to laugh at. 
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I succeeded in catching a fair photograph of the 
pigeonnier from " our " window, but missed the 
ChS.teau entirely, which was a pity, as its square 
tower, the work round the windows and doors, and 
the general outline I had hoped to reproduce. Nor 
did the massive chimney respond to a flashlight or 
drawing-pencil. In fact it was as elusive as the 
family was adhesive, and but for the one picture in 
evidence we might confuse this halt with vivid 
dreams. 
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CHAPTER IX 

SIXTH DAY — TO RENNES 

WOULD it were possible to visualize the flock 
when, on Monday morning, again in their 
motley work-a-day clothes, they crowded to the 
water's edge to wish us well. They kept their newly 
acquired English " good-bye " till we were started, 
and then as from a clarion throat it came out in the 
almost unintelligible form of " gou-bee." 

Rennes was nineteen kilometres distant, but we 
were hopeful of reaching it before night owing to the 
comparatively few locks. Our interest in this town 
was keen ; not because it was the largest on the 
route, and that sight-seeing appealed, but because 
just as we were leaving Dinan a six-oared shell arrived 
from St. Malo, and one man called to ask whether 
we were going to Rennes. I promptly replied : 

" No, to Brest." 

" Well," came the rejoinder, " you will have to go 
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through Rennes to get there, and it isn't a good place 
for a small boat to stop, so go to the Sociefe des Regales, 
and they will look after you." 

The boat was in motion, we could not be sure of 
having heard aright, and to-day was to end the un- 
certainty. With discouraging ability to scent trouble 
I understood perfectly that he had; said it was a bad 
place for small craft, but the protection of the club 
boat-house was only a hope. 

It began to rain soon after starting, but, nothing 
daunted. Himself towed at a brisk pace and all went 
well till a dredger loomed up. Himself thought he 
could throw his line over it, and tried ! It caught 
in a cog of the wheel and continued to catch in each 
one of them to the very top, while I stood on a seat 
and with the boat-hook lifted out the rope cog by cog. 
I could just manage to reach it, and was so fully 
occupied with the effort that not till there were no 
more cogs to catch into did I realize that during the 
ordeal the Fly and I had been under the business end 
of the dredger which was dripping the blackest of 
liquid mud. 

And then, with the perversity of weather, instead 
of continuing to pour, so as to assist in the irksome 
job of cleaning us off, the sun came out and dried 
it on. 

Without change of scenery we were apprised of the 
proximity of the city six kilometres or more outside 
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its radius, by meeting several town-clad pedestrians 
and numberless soldiers with rod and line. One of 
the latter chatted rather volubly with us from a 
bridge as we were passing a lock, less from a desire 
for conversation, it seemed to me, than to impress 
his fellow officers with his knowledge of English. It 
was pleasant under any pretext, for we had heard it 
but twice since leaving our Dinan hosts. 

We were trying to reach the SociSte at an early 
hour, but on arriving at the lock a kilometre and a 
half outside the town there was a barge straight 
across the Canal from side to side, unloading stone. 
We expostulated and the crew argued, but there was 
nothing to be done until they moved out of the way, 
which would only be delayed by our attempting to 
hurry them. Although they could work their tongues 
simultaneously with their hands there was a standstill 
when their ears were accosted by anything so strange 
as our speech. Had we not for once our day's end 
in view we should not have regretted our present 
obstruction, for of all the settings to riverside washer- 
women we passed there was none more picturesque 
than St. Martin, with its background of the tumbled- 
down Chateau Branlant. 

We were kept waiting forty-five minutes, and then 
the lock-keeper's curiosity prompted him to ask to 
see our authorization. That bit of paper was our 
best friend. Because we have never seen any other 
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it is impossible to say wherein ours differed, but it 
was issued without cost by the Minister of Public 
Works at Paris, and gave us permission to go from 
St. Malo to Brest in a rowboat, and further stipulated 
that there was no charge for passing the locks. It 
was always returned by the keeper with a profoundly 
respectful bow. Usually it was only shown at the 
locks marked " Bureau de Declaration " where we 
handed it in with the rest of the " ship's papers." 
At other times it happened to be inopportune, as in 
the present instance, We wanted to get to the boat- 
house before it closed, presupposing that it was kept 
open during the day, and to see whether we really 
were to receive the hospitality of the club, or what 
was to become of us. If the Fly were not to be housed 
there it would be wise to go on wpll out of the city, 
for the " small boy " was in full fprce. Himself left 
me alongside the quay at the next lock while 
he went for the keeper to open it, and the gamins 
took advantage of his absence to make things 
lively. 

Of all the crowds of all classes and ages that ever 
congregated to watch us pass a lock, the one at 
Rennes was the greatest. The river flows through 
the centre of the town, so that the bridge is part of 
a main highway. Not a person crossed without 
stopping, and most of those who stopped stayed. 

The nineteen kilometres had been made in spite 
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of handicaps, but we discovered that to reach our 
goal there was still another kilometre before us. On 
arriving we found the building closed, but some 
workmen told us where to apply, and while Himself 
went on the errand I shook and brushed my clothes, 
scraped and washed the Fly, a;nd succeeded in 
removing with much bother and in an hour's time 
part of the coating deposited in five minutes, and 
with evident ease, by the dredger. 

That I had an hour in which to clean up was owing 
to Himself's habit of getting lost. Had he gone 
direct to the address it would have taken him some- 
thing like ten minutes, but he invariably gives his 
imagination free play on the street, going in and 
out of the unfrequented thoroughfares, so that even 
in a town where he has lived for some time he relies 
on a policeman to direct him to his destination, 
although the destination may be home. 

Himself returned with the Secretary of the Society, 
who had the Fly pulled into the building, to which 
he gave us a key, as well as another to a small room 
with chairs and table, known as the committee room. 
He assured us that we were most welcome, to stay 
as long as we pleased, and to call on him if he could 
be of further service. Himself explained why we 
had intruded, saying a stranger at Dinan had 
suggested it. 

" Oh, yes," replied Monsieur, " he is one of the 
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vice-presidents and knows that there is no other 
safe place here for small craft." 

That seemed sufficient reason in both their minds 
why they should open their hospitaTale doors. 

Giving us the key to the committee room was 
pure deUcacy. The Secretary had gathered from 
hearing of our voyage thus far that we meant to 
prepare and eat our food in the boat-house ! Instead 
of resenting such a liberty as it would have 
been, he gave us this opportunity for privacy, 
inasmuch as all members had a key to the main 
building. 

I was reminded of a couple of travellers we met 
in a tea-room at Dinan. We four were alone there 
and exchanged confidences on the subject of holidays, 
and they were interested in what we proposed doing. 
In the course of the talk it came -out that we knew 
absolutely nothing about boats or the water, and 
one of them said : 

" You are veritable babes in the wood. May you 
find the birds." 

And were we not finding them, indeed ! 

We left our bags in the boat-house and went with 
our protector to find a room in some place where 
we should not have to eat, eventually settling in a 
curious little inn-like hotel, and trying a new re- 
staurant each meal, to the especial delight of 
Himself. 
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After dinner we returned for the bags. We 
"stumbled down the steep embankment in the dark 
and hghted a match to find the key-hole, grumbling 
that we had left the electric torch in the boat. Him- 
self inserted the key, twisted and turned, pushed, 
pulled, and ejaculated, but we were just as much 
outside as before. I tried it with the same lack of 
success, then decided to light another match and 
look through the hole. It was struck only to be 
extinguished while we kept breathlessly still, for 
people were passing, and we wondered, if questioned, 
whether we should be able to explain our presence 
satisfactorily. For two foreigners to be caught 
tampering with a lock, having as excuse a key which 
it was only too evident did not fit, and the hour 
close to eleven, might prove embarrassing, if not 
actually troublesome. When no one was in sight 
we tried the committee-room key j in fact, we each 
tried both keys dozens of times, right side up and 
the other way about. We consumed a box of 
matches, always looking to right and to left, before 
and behind, in fear and trembling, burned our fingers, 
and then gave it up. 

It would have been a simple matter to have gone 
to the secretary, but we had become too good vaga- 
bonds to rout such an obliging sportsman from his 
bed for the mere matter of night clothes ; so we 
returned empty-handed to the hotel. 

5 
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Here we were in a real room with a real bed, but 
deprived of the civUized means of en303ang them. 
It only goes to show how superfluous civilization is, 
for we enjoyed them none the less. 
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Noire Dame, Rennes. 
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CHAPTER X : ' 

SEVENTH DAY — TO BOEL 

WE went to the boat-house as soon as possible 
the next morning, where we found a man 
who listened to our exploits with concern, and asked 
to see the key which had caused the difficulty. He 
slipped it into the lock, and, using it as a handle, 
lifted the door as though it were his purpose to raise 
it bodily from its hinges, pulled it toward him and 
bade us enter. Once on the inside I examined that 
lock and came to the conclusion from its primitive 
construction that it was the lifting, and not the key, 
which effected the result we had so earnestly desired 
the previous night. 

Himself took a bag of toilet articles and clothing 
to the hotel while I remained behind to get our soiled 
linen together, in the midst of which two club members 
came in and asked for Himsell. I was so confused 
that my fraginentary French utterly deserted me, 

5* 
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and I could only stare. It resulted in two yachting 
caps being doffed, and the owners thereof departing 
without further comment. 

We recounted the experience to the secretary, who 
said that one of the visitors was a member of the 
faculty of the University of Renpes, summering at 
La Courbe on the Vilaine, and on hearing of our trip 
had called on Himself to invite us to stop and see 
him when we passed his place. 

It was the first time since Evran (our first-night's 
stop) that we had bathed in anything smaller than 
a river, and the household appointments seemed 
hopelessly contracted considering our newly acquired 
splashing habits; but we stayed three nights and 
two days in Rennes in spite of these refined in- 
conveniences. 

The first day was spent in searching for someone 
who would undertake to have our laundry ready 
by the following night. One address took us to the 
top floor of a house which, to judge from its appear- 
ance, had been in constant and not too careful use 
since the world began. I clung to the beautiful 
though rickety oak hand-rail as we wound upward 
on steps of hills and valleys — mDstly valleys— and 
although the old woman thought it possible to 
freshen our garments in the time-limit, I was not 
convinced of her ability. I could not question the 
time, but I did question the freshening after a look 
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at the surroundings, so took the bundle away again. 
A modern building on the left of this Passage des 
Carmelites threw the ancient dwellings opposite 
into delightful prominence, and made us repeat what 
evfery traveller asks, " Why is dirt so picturesque ? " 
The windows in the sagging walls were at curious 
angles, the eaves and little balconies overhung into 
the street and cast dense shadows. One timbered 
house was built above an archway across the end 
of the short narrow street, and had windows of all 
shapes and sizes. To the left of the largest was a 
niche for the Virgin, protected from the elements 
by a projecting little roof of its own. Outside 
niches are a distinct feature of Brittany. They 
are everywhere and often glass-enclosed and with 
many candles, which, when lighted, make these minia- 
ture shrines even more noticeable than they are by 
day. 

An excellent way to see a town behind the scenes, 
as it were, is to hunt for a laundress. I mean one 
of those who not only do the washing but the ironing, 
for they are as few as the riverside washerwomen 
are numerous. When the search was over we 
shopped on stoves and bought a one-burner kerosene 
cooker, and had made to fit it a Strong wooden box 
with a handle on the lid ; so it was convenient to pack 
or carry, and our difficulties were over as regards the 
preparation of food. 
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In laying in a store of vegetables we visited the 
market, usually one of our chief delights in France, 
but found it rather untidy, albeit fairly well stocked, 
nor was it enhanced by attractive caps on the women 
merchants, although there is certainly a distinctive 
mode of arranging the hair. It is brought down 
smooth over the back of the head and the ends tucked 
under, and then a coarse meshed net worn all over 
it with a black-velvet ribbon covering the edge of 
the net. The effect is that of a chUd when its hair is 
growing out and just comes to the top of the collar. 

We made no pretence of sight-seeing, except to 
hunt up the house of Du Guesclin — an amazingly 
carved and picturesque building in which one may 
drink a glass of cider and try to patch history to- 
gether. We had speculated over going inland three 
or four miles from H^de to the village of St. Brieuc-des- 
Iffs where he was knighted and married, and where 
a room in the Chateau is sacred to his memory ; but 
it would have been contrary to our plan, which was 
to see only what we came upon naturally; so not 
until Rennes did we take up the story of this Breton 
hero whom we first met at Dinan. 

We walked the streets enjoying the sunshine, the 
first without intermittent showers since our start. 
The enormously high quays which border the canal 
injjthe better section never failed to detain us. No 
one would have suspected that we had not been off 
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the waterway for a week by the fascination it had 
for us ; but it was extraordinary to watch a barge 
float along and down at such a depth that it was 
necessary to go to the very edge and lean over the 
rail in order to see it. And it was also amusing 
that the horse drawing it should use the regular 
sidewalk, past some of the best hotels and houses. 

It must have been a very different-looking city 
before the fire of 1720, maybe a whole town of 
dwellings of the order of that of Du Guesclin, of 
beautiful churches like the one remaining treasure 
of the Chapel of St. Ives, which is now profaned as 
a storehouse. We wondered how the people were 
dressed who came from their mediaeval homes on 
January 5, 1542, to herald with cheers and blare 
of trumpets the first ship to arrive from Redon over 
the fifty-four miles of newly-constructed canal. The 
marvel to us, however, was that the engineer of this 
first canal in France not only should have been, but 
could have been, Leonardo da Vinci. Of the magni- 
tude of the task of canalizing the Vilaine from Rennes 
to Redon I have no idea. Certainly it proved 
adequate for the purpose of its construction, which 
was for the transportation of wines from the south. 
An engineer of to-day might be able to plan it in an 
afternoon, but could he paint Mona Lisa in a life- 
time ? The distressing thing is that he would not 
if he could — because it would not pay I 
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Standing there one day we were unexpectedly 
greeted with a hearty " Bon jour," and turned to 
face an unknown person who inquired minutely 
about our voyage, how we had liked the eleven locks 
ensemble, and other horrors we had entertained for 
a day or two ; so we were certain he had not mistaken 
us for someone else. When it became evident that 
we could not establish his identify by polite ques- 
tioning, Himself bluntly asked where our paths had 
crossed before, and the smiling little man would have 
felt quite hurt had he not (at the same time as he 
asked whether we did not remember his barge) re- 
called his change of clothes, naively remarking : 

" But of course you would not recognize me dressed 
for en ville." 

The town clothes consisted of a pair of corduroy 
trousers, a long blue-linen blouse, a queer baggy 
cap, and a shillelagh as thick as your wrist. This he 
swung as we three went down the street together, 
and when our ways parted we had become old friends. 

As though fearing we should find too much joy in 
the trip unless kept anxious about something, every 
one began telling us that the current from Rennes 
to Redon was very strong, and at sojne seasons of the 
year even dangerous. 

Thinking we should have more control of the boat 
if we were both in it, on leaving Rennes Himself 
abandoned towing, which he enjoyed, and took to 
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rowing, which he found much harder work, although 
the current was with him. He was bUstered and 
tired at close of day, but had made twenty kilometres. 

Just before reaching the fourteenth-kilometre 
stone we came to the junction of -the beautiful little 
River Meu, which tempted us from the Vilaine for a 
while, and we had limcheon on its bank in the love- 
liest of imaginable spots. The Chateau of Blossac 
was in a comfortably-distanced background ; there 
were fishing parties, large and small, as well as the 
solitary angler, but none near enough to disturb our 
privacy. 

A little further along we passed under the old 
nine-arched bridge of Pont Rdan, and were half 
tempted to remain in the village for the night and 
visit some of the attractive environs of which we had 
heard so much. Himself went up to reconnoitre, 
and I judged from his beaming face as he came toward 
the boat that he had found an ideal stopping-place. 
He had, instead, been investing in post-cards, mostly 
views of the river around Boel, which was three kilo- 
metres distant, and he was keen on pushing on with 
that as a prospective destination. 

The compilers of the guide were quite right in 
saying that the most picturesque part of the Vilaine 
begins at Pont Rean, for one magnificent scene after 
another presented itself as we rounded curve after 
curve. 
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A particularly sharp turning showed the quaint 
old mill of Boel in mid-stream, built with a prow to 
baffle the current, and what it showed also on drawing 
nearer was that there was a dam beside the lock, over 
which it would be disquietingly easy to pitch. Not 
only was it without any sort of barricade, but no 
notice pointed out its proximity. Although the 
first, it was by no means the last, of the kind we saw, 
and nothing denoted more plainly to my mind the 
entire lack of pleasure boating; fox if it were at all 
dark and the boat in mid-stream an accident would 
be almost inevitable. To be sure, there is no danger 
for a barge with the lock next the towpath, and 
that a boat might ever approach which was hot in 
tow seems not to have entered the calculation of 
anyone. 

Boel is not only rich in scenery but in children, 
and they were aU in boisterous spirits. There were but 
two or three houses (one, sixteenth century) ; so each 
must have produced a goodly number, and such antics 
I never saw. If the lantern, the coffee-pot, or any- 
thing whatsoever with a reflecting surface were left 
on the bank while something else were being taken 
insidei, there was a ring of prostrate children around 
it making grimaces for their own and one another's 
amusement. I succumbed, as who would not, and 
laughed with thein. It was my undoing, for they 
accepted it as a passport to an intimacy which I had 
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not intended to encourage, and which, later, I was 
forced in desperation to shatter rather brutally. 

We had been given the use of a suite of rooms by 
the lock-keeper, positive magnificence it seemed to 
us, as they were in an entirely new addition to his 
house. It consisted of two rooms, each with a window. 
One was exceptionally weU furnished — ^with hay; 
and the other being quite empty gave ample space in 
which to prepare and eat our meals. The fact that 
they could be entered only by ladder might have 
diminished their usefulness for some people, but we 
were far beyond that stage of development. 

Our host was a character. He was a widower 
living there with four daughters, and was inordinately 
proud of a son who was a chef in a chic woman's club 
of London. In calling our attention to the many 
improvements he had made and was making in and 
about the house we complimented him on his car- 
pentry, and he said : 

" I do other kinds of work as well," 

Whereupon he opened the door of the best bedroom 
(which he regretted was not at our disposal because a 
married daughter was at home on a visit) and showed 
us the eider-down bed-cover whidh he had quilted 
in an intricate design of hearts with as much skill 
as an expert needlewoman. It really was a thing 
to covet. As the floor was highly polished he stepped 
out of his sabots on entering, but the removal of our 
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foot-wear being less easy of accomplishment he 
motioned us to use the pieces of felt beside the door. 
They were cut on the general shape of a colossal 
human foot, and we slid about on them, leaving no 
trace of our muddy shoes, and I thought it not at aU 
a bad idea. 

It was plain that the children anticipated paying 
us a visit as soon as we went to our quarters ; so in 
the hope of escaping a repetition of the experience 
of the Chateau, we walked a mile or two up the tow- 
path, thinking that they might be tucked in their 
beds by the time we got back. Himself was tired 
and we were both hungry, but a walk seemed preferable 
to a reception. 

We took the edge off our appetites by eating black- 
berries and picked enough more (in my " comfortable " 
hat) for dinner and breakfast. It is a curious ex- 
ception to French thrift and economy that the luscious 
blackberries are left to the birds or to rot, for save 
an occasional child no one eats them. I have seen 
it accounted for by some French writer that it is 
on purely rehgious grounds, as the Crown of Thorns 
was the blackberry ; but we could not get the state- 
ment substantiated, although we asked any number 
of peasants. They said thai they found them " taste- 
less," or " too soft," or " too sweet " ; it was always 
a matter of taste with them. I believe that within 
the past few years those growing .within easy access 
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of Paris have been picked for market owing to the 
demand by English and American residents, and kegs 
of them are also shipped to England, we were told, 
for dye ; but this is an infinitesimal per cent, of the 
crop which goes to waste. 

All looked peaceful as we returned, but I had no 
sooner started getting dinner than the youngsters 
congregated at the foot of the ladder and showed 
every sign of mounting. We quickly pulled the 
portable stairway up out of temptation, hardening 
our hearts against the sea of little faces wistful in 
their curiosity as to what we might be going to do 
with all of the things which had given them such 
delight to watch unpacked. 
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CHAPTER XI 

EIGHTH DAY — VISITED BY THE " LItY " 

WHEN we were reloading the next morning not 
a child came near. They were all within 
sight, and a word, or even a smile, would have brought 
them tumbling about us. The night before they had 
been told to " allez," and although they apparently 
harboured no ill will, they refrained from intruding 
again imtil they received encouragement. 

At the last moment I relented and distributed 
chocolate, and tons of kisses wer.e blown to us on 
grimy Uttle hands as we sank lower and lower in the 
lock. One tiny minx bethought herself of " hon 
voyage," which was taken up with gusto by the others, 
and ended in the slate hills sending it on in echo. 
It was difficult to imagine how or why we had got 
out of patience with these children when we saw them 
in this angelic mood. 

Himself continued to row with the current, com- 
plaining that he could not see what I saw without 
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turning round and that I really must stop telling him 
to "do look " or he would become cross-eyed. One 
abnost willingly risked the deformity from Pont 
Rean to Besl6. The scenery here is unquestionably 
the most imposing between St. Male and Redon, and 
my favourite bit is between the fifty-fifth and fifty-- 
eighth kilometres from Rennes. 

We could not help referring to a conversation we 
had just before leaving London with some lovers of 
the Continent and their remark, 

" If you want to go to Brittany, why go to the 
interior ? It is the coast which is so beautiful." 

" But," asked Himself, " isn't the interior beautiful, 
too ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know," answered the traveller, 
" I never heard of any one going there." 

The parting injunction of another sceptic was : 

" If you write it up tell about what you do, and 
not about the scenery, for scenery is scenery, don't 
you know." 

He need not have worried, there was too great a 
discrepancy between the marvellous beauty of the 
country and the paucity of my vocabulary even to 
make the attempt. 

After something like ten kilometres of unpurchas- 
able landscapes, we reached La Courbe, where Himself 
was to return the Rennes boat-hous.e vi^it of Monsieur 
the Doctor. 
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The Fly and I waited under a spreading oak on the 
other side of which a priest was drawing in fish just 
as fast as he could bait his hook. It was not long 
before Himself returned, saying that Monsieur was 
on the River, and we felt instinctively that it must 
have been he whom we saw on the opposite bank 
making ready to start just as we; entered the lock. 
He was out of sight by the time we were again in 
mid-stream, having gone in the direction from which 
we had come. 

Himself pulled on to the next lock, and to the 
young woman in charge he sang his little song, which 
had assumed stereotyped form, and ran after this 
fashion : 

With his authorization papers extended in one 
hand and his cap (whenever he could find it in time) 
clutched with knightly grace to his breast, he would 
begin : 

" Monsieur (or Madame, as the case might be), 
Voildf mon autorization de Paris. Nous allons 
de Dinan cL Brest en petit canot A rames. 
Nous avons emportis tous nos 
provisions, aussi une petite tente pour 
dormir au dehors, comme les militaires. Mais 
la terre est tellement mouilUe que ce_ n'esi 
pas de tout prudent de dormir au dehors. 
Le Ministre et tous les sous-ingSnieurs me 
conseillent d'adresser toujours aux ^clusiers, 
et Monsieur X. (naming the sub-engineer of the 
section) m'a dit que peut-itre vous pouvex 
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nous permetire de dormir ici. Peut-Stre vous 
avez un grenier A foin — tout simplement 
quelgue chose contre la pluie. Nous avons nos 
matelas, vous savea." 

Because I have, on occasion, had reason to question 
the quality of French which pours from the lips of 
Himself, it seems as advisable for the benefit of those 
who speak real French as for those who speak none at 
all, to put into Enghsh what he hoped he was saying : 

" Monsieur or Madame (as the case might be), 
Here is my authorization from Paris. We 
are going from Dinan to Brest in a little 
rowboat. We have brought all our 
provisions, also a little tent for 
sleeping out of doors, like soldiers. 
But the ground is so wet that it is not 
at all prudent to sleep out of doors. The 
Minister and all the sub-engineers advised 
me always to make my wants known to the 
lock-keepers, and Monsieur X. (naming the 
sub- engineer of the section) said that perhaps 
you would permit us to sleep here. Maybe 
you have a hayloft — any spot at all so 
long as it is out of the rain. We have our 
mattresses, you understand." 

Reduced to English it is not inspiring, but it had 
quite a swing to it as Himself rolled it out in French (?), 
and I invariably felt that I ought to follow the harangue 
by distributing sample bottles of patent medicine 
or by doing a few fancy steps and then passing the 
tambourine ; but you see I was always in the boat ; 

6 
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so had to content myself in trying to help the cause 
along by looking extremely tired and very amiable. 

Madame at this lock was less surprised than most 
oi the others had been at the request to sleep on the 
hay, and gave her consent willingly, adding : 

" There is another man who sleeps there, too." 

Himself, without so much as a flicker of a lid, 
said that we should be sorry indeed to disturb the 
regular lodger, and that perhaps Madame had a 
bare floor somewhere with a roof over it, which was 
not occupied. She had such an attic, and we began 
discharging our household effects. 

Just when these had been spread out on the tow- 
path in unattractive disorder, the white motor-boat 
which we had seen going up stream at La Courbe 
rounded a curve, and the two men and the two boys 
who were in it waved a greeting. They were soon 
alongside, and we learned that suspecting we should 
be in the vicinity that afternoon they had gone up 
three and a half kilometres to the next lock to meet 
us, only to hear that we had passed ; so they turned 
down agaia determined to overtake us. 
. We stood about on the bank for half an hour or 
so getting acquainted with the owner of the Lily. 
his brother and nephews ; but when we declined their 
united offer to help us transfer our outfit to our 
chamber (!), they turned homeward. About five 
minutes later they re-appeared to inquire what time 
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we should be off in the morning, and we assured 
them that the hour of starting was one of the deUght- 
ful uncertainties of the trip. 

" I was asking," said Monsieur the doctor, "because 
if we knew we would come along and tow you for a 
few kilometres." 

Ileiterating " merei Hen " and " merci beauQOtfp " 
with as many inflections as possible in order to 
make up for all the rest we should have said and 
could not, we told them that if they would name 
the hour we should be ready. Nine o'clock was 
agreed on, and they puffed away to their dinner while 
we scurried things under cover in the fading light. 

Madanie had told us to do as we pleased, but that 
there was no need to take everything upstairs as we 
might cook in the small room at the side of the one 
in which they lived, Since there were no children 
about and the stairway only a glorified ladder, it 
seemed a sensible idea, and it incidentally afforded 
an evening's entertainment. 

Madame was a bride of less than two years 
standing, tall and straight as an a.rrow, and a goodly 
sight to see as she stooped to make her pot of soup 
in the big fire-place. As the wood burnt out she 
went for more, returning with a young tree over her 
shoulder, the brown leaves still clinging to the 
branches, and rustling a,n accompaniment to her 
even stride. The roots were laid on the blaze. The 
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sapling reached half-way across the floor, and was 
drawn on to the fire little by little. 

The husband and hayloft lodger returned from 
work and came at once to the house for generous 
shoes of bread and cheese, which they ate whUe they 
unharnessed the horses. 

Just as the soup reached a critical stage a barge 
arrived. Madame treated the noisy summons with 
as much indifference as though she had not heard it, 
and went on working in the chimney for another 
five minutes or more. She was getting dinner for 
the two members of her famUy, and the rest of the 
world might come to a standstill, if .need be. 

When she did deign to attend to her official post 
there was much good-natured abuse from the mariniers 
and witty retort from this Junoesque keeper. She 
re-entered in haste, but was so majestic of movement 
that somehow one felt rather than saw the hurry. 

She piled more wood on the fire and began breaking 
eggs in a bowl, carrying on a lively conversation with 
her husband, who grabbed a pitcher and disappeared, 
bringing it back filled with cider and followed by six 
men from the barge. 

Not before or since have I seen a bargee wash in 
anything save the Canal; but they came into the 
small room where we were cooking and went through 
the motions from a paU on the floor in the comer. 
They set about it so superficially as to make it per- 
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fectly evident that they had aheady cleaned up to 
their satisfaction, and that this was more a bath of 
curiosity than a genuine ablution. 

They were the roughest-looking set of men we met 
anjrwhere. Sitting about the big candle-and-fire- 
lighted room, eating from bowls, some of which were 
placed on the tables and some held in their hands, 
they suggested nothing so much as a well-staged 
band of brigands. Every head was covered with 
some sort of hat or cap, every face in need of a shave. 
At regular intervals the host would light a candle 
and disappear into the night with a cider pitcher, 
filling each bright blue cup to the brim on his 
re-appearance. Watching Madame dispense her 
rough hospitality we could well believe that this 
might be a favourite place at meal-time for the 
barges that had no women of their own to prepare 
food for the crew. The conversation was fluent 
and animated, but, much to our disappointment, in 
a fatois we could not follow ; so after our dishes were 
washed up we said good-night and mounted on high. 

We missed the smell of the hay, but our mattresses 
were so comfortable that we sle|)t as well on the 
floor as we had elsewhere, and that means ten or 
twelve hours uninterruptedly night after night. 
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CHAPTER Xir 

NINTH DAY — TO BESl£ 

WE always refer to this lock as the place of 
the playful pig. The frisky animal had 
amused us when we arrived, and he was still more 
absurd in the strong light of day. 

I have spent enough time on a farm to be fairly 
familiar with the normal conduct of pigs, and we 
saw enough of them in Brittany to notice that the 
ordinary run abide by the same general code of be- 
haviour as those of other countries ; so this little 
fellow stands quite alone. He was medium size, 
white and clean, and as conscious that we were 
laughing at him as a mischievous child. He would 
get something between his teeth, roll over and over, 
put it down, saunter away, and then tear back after 
it, exactly like a puppy. While we were saying 
how dog-like he was, he turned into a frolicsome 
calf. With a toss of his head he looked us straight 
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in the eye for a long minute, then with another toss 
up would go his funny little tail, and off he ran as 
though the enemy were in pursuit. He was alto- 
gether delightful, that little pig ; may he caper to 
the end. 

Fortunately for our appointment Madame curtailed 
the amusement by decoying the distraction into his 
sty, so that we were ready when the Lily appeared. 
Monsieur would not hear of our leaving without 
walking to the top of the hill for the view from the 
Chateau de la Moliere. All of us made the climb 
and were rewarded handsomely. Such distant 
views, such flowers and ferns, such gorse and heather, 
are rarely found. 

Himself declares that I looked peevish when my 
accustomed seat in the Fly was allotted to a nephew 
of Monsieur and we were given places in the motor- 
boat. I admit that there was a moment of feeling 
that I had abandoned the ship, but realized, of course, 
that this was the only hope of a chat with our host. 

The locks were few and we made good time. In 
fact, we learned for a certainty what we had all along 
suspected, that in a motor-boat we should make too 
good time to take in the beauties about us. The 
difference is not unlike seeing a country on a walking 
tour and by motor-car. There can be no question 
as to which yields the larger returns of genuine appre- 
ciation and understanding. It was a most enjoyable 
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diversion, adding variety to the voyage and charming 
friends to our list ; we heartily welcomed the tow 
and companionship, but knew beyond doubt at the 
end of the fourteen kilometres, when Himself again 
took the oars, that for the voyage as a whole we 
preferred the silence of a hand-propelled boat, the 
lack of vibration, and the more moderate speed when 
our object was tranquillity. 

We thanked the current for carrying us peacefully 
along while we dreamed our dreams. We bought 
innumerable chateaux which could be seen peeping 
through the pines on summits of wooded hills, and 
built castles on admirable sites not already chosen. 
We even proposed becoming cliff-dwellers, hollowing 
out the face of the rock rising sheer from the river 
and covered with a creeping plant so old that its 
trunk was hke a tree. The dense foliage would 
effectuallj' screen our primitive abpde from the eyes 
of the curious, and it appeared more feasible than 
before our needs in furniture had dwindled to a load 
of fragrant hay, a couple of boxes and a lantern. 

Then the Fly would show her jealousy at being 
so long ignored by sticking us in the mud among 
the reeds, and shake her rotund sides with laughter 
to see us try to extricate ourselves. 

There is a stretch of thirty-seven kilometres from 
Malon to Redon without locks; so unless we could 
find a farm-house by the water's-edge there would 
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be no escape from spending the night in a village. 
We had grown as much interested in our vagabondage 
as in the trip itself, and after a single trial the tent 
was never reconsidered as a possible refuge, but only 
as a picturesque adjunct to our story. Aside from 
its getting wet or blowing over, a visitation from some 
crawling thing or other seemed to exhaust the possi- 
bUities : whereas the unexpected and unlimited 
number of complications which evolved from being 
tramps was far more to our liking. 

We even wondered what our reception might be 
at a chateau. We longed to try it, but never reached 
one when we could sufficiently emphasize our need 
of shelter, and in the few instances when the even- 
song might have been convincing, the proximity of 
a village um made the appeal impracticable. 

The sun was low when we approached a promising 
group of buUdings and Himself poured forth his 
little lay, but without success. It was a large farm 
under the management of the owner, who lived in 
the chateau across the river. The caretakers, an 
old man and woman, were alone and were afraid to 
assume the responsibility of having us about ; so we 
needs must push on to Besle. At a bend in the 
stream there was a farm which might have been 
transplanted from New England. Beautifully green 
pasture land sloped gently back to the house, which 
was easily half a mile from the river. Several horses 
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and cattle were grazing, and no scene more un-French, 
not to mention un-Breton, presented itself, 

On arriving at Besle Himself landed on the right 
bank and visited the inn. He reported favourably 
for one franc, fifty, for a room, but wanted to look 
at the hotel on the opposite side. After some diffi- 
culty in landing, owing to shallow water, he went 
ashore and found for ten sous more a room he thought 
much better. This settled, inasmuch as supplies 
for dinner were on board, we rowed back round the 
curve and ate our evening meal in privacy, while the 
setting sun coloured all about us and bells tolled the 
Angelas. 

Then Himself stretched out on the cushions and 
I read to him through the gathering twilight, too 
long, in fact, for it was quite dark when we returned 
to the landing. It was our first experience in un- 
loading at night and I had visions of disaster which 
happily were not fulfilled. We made no attempt 
to get to shore a second time, but pulled up along- 
side a flat-bottomed boat, and with some assistance 
avoided most of the slippery mud by passing things 
on from one person to another. 

We paid a visit to the main part of the village, 
which is up a steep hill from the river, and bought 
bread where a corner of the family living-room was 
the shop, arriving at an inopportune moment for 
cordiality, as the soup was in the bowls and the 
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string beans in the tureen on the hearth before the 
fire. We groped our way across the Place, an occa- 
sional candle-lighted window relieving the utter 
darkness, and found the post-office. 

While I was writing a card, Himself gossiped with 
Monsieur and Madame in true country-store fashion. 
Hearing of our mode of travel they were much inter- 
ested to know whether we were doing it on a wager 
or for a prize, and were not at all convinced when we 
assured them that it was for jieither, but just our 
idea of a perfect holiday. 

We stumbled down the stony hill to the hotel, 
stepping into deep shadows as people approached, 
and our presence being unsuspected we heard charming 
fragments of song which would otherwise have been 
interrupted to greet us. 

On reaching our room it was not long before we 
were ready for the soft, white-draped bed, into which 
we sank with healthy sighs of fatigue and invigoration. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

TENTH DAY — ^TO REDON 

WE did not adhere to our. usual order of stowing 
away the cargo the following morning, 
because of the plan to make the tea and coffee as 
soon as we left the village, instead of having break- 
fast before starting, as was our habit. This change 
in embarcation seemed to affect Himself disastrously, 
for just as he was handing in two tin boxes he lost 
his footing, and in regaining that lost the boxes. 

The next few minutes were occupied in fishing for 
spoons, knives, forks, covers, and such trifles with 
one hand while rescuing chocolate, sugar, rolls and 
things which are not, improved by overmuch soaking, 
with the other. 

My position meantime was one of niceness of 
balance, because not only had the boat on which 
we landed the night before gone out, but so had the 
tide, and the Fly was predisposed to rest on her off 
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wing. I shall feel to the end that our departure 
from Besle was undignified and in the nature of 
defeat. I was in my accustomed seat in the stern, 
surroimded by dripping implements and provisions ; 
Himself with oars extended ready for action when we 
should get into more than two inches of water, while a 
stalwart son of Brittany pushed with boards ever 
and ever longer in his efforts to get us off. 

This accomplished, we swung round on the current 
and found ourselves face to face with a ferry-load of 
becapped women crossing to mass in response to the 
bells which we could see on the )iill-top, and could 
hear until the next village was reached, when they 
were taken up by others and still others throughout 
most of the morning. 

The sun appeared and assisted the river water in 
reducing eating chocolate to drinking consistency ; 
but it dried the tins and raised our spirits. 

It was twenty kilometres to Redon, which we 
wanted to reach by early afternoon in order that 
Himself might pay his respects to the proprietor of 
the lumber-yard, in whose care we hoped to leave 
the Fly on the word of introduction from the friendly 
Secretary of the Rennes Societe des Regates. He told 
us that we could enter Redon only at full tide, as 
there was a barrage a aiguelle which was closed at 
other times. We learned, however, at Besle that 
owing to the floods the barrage was now continually 
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open, so the only consideration was to get there 
when our anticipated though unl^nown host should 
not be at luncheon. 

The current was with us and rowing easy. We 
wondered why we should have been warned against 
it, as it appeared more an aid than a peril, and we 
kept repeating our query of the previous afternoon 
of the lack of pleasure-boating on such a splendid 
stream. Nor were there from start to finish any 
tourists enjoying the beautifully kept towpath. 
Hundreds visit Brittany every summer by motor, 
bicycle, and foot, and although .this winding way 
along the rivers is forbidden to motorists there is 
no reason why those " physically propelled " should 
not profit by the restriction to enjoy their holiday 
off the main road, out of the dust and general traffic. 
To be sure, the guide-book labels the scenery " mono- 
tonous " between Besle and Redon, " consisting of 
meadows and marshes," but to us it was far from dull. 

Windmills, sometimes beating the air with their 
outstretched arms, sometimes motionless, were 
numerous. There was a surprising variety of archi- 
tecture in the innumerable church spires, although we 
saw fewer of the isolated little chapels and shrines 
than we had begun to accept as part of the scene. 
Our path was no longer a caned or even a river, but 
the marshes being inundated it was a vast lake. 
Rows of trees which ordinarily bordered the shore 
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looked as though they had started on a march across 
this inland sea, while here and there haycocks stuck 
their heads above the surface of the water in testi- 
mony to the report that practically the entire crop 
of the region had been lost. 

The situation for the peasants was grave. The 
predominant characteristic of the race being to save 
sous, it was a depressing thought that to recoup from 
such calamity still further self-denial must be 
practised, and that the sad-eyed children and hungry- 
looking old people would become yet more sad and 
hungiry-eyed, throughout a long damp winter. For 
it would be these, too young and too old to work, on 
whom the strictest economy would be practised. 
The wage-earning man and able-bodied woman must 
be kept fit for their tasks. 

I fell to wondering whether the mothers would feel 
this deprivation for their dependents or whether 
they would look with more or less favour on this 
tenet of their faith ; for if the emphasized under- 
feeding on fast days was hard to bear, was there not 
the authority of their religion for the infliction, and 
with a desire to recover from the ravages of the flood, 
might they not wilfully overlook the fact that at the 
best of times the fare was all too frugal ? 

How frugal the fare is may be suggested by a com- 
parison of the remark of a young Gascon peasant, 
who said that during his military service he was 
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always hungry, that the rations were distressingly 
inadequate to a healthy appetite, with what a young 
Breton told us on his return from two years with his 
regiment : that France did very well by her soldiers, 
that they were more than sufficiently nourished, and 
that he had learned to make many savoury dishes in 
camp. 

Had the criticism come from tlie Breton soldier, 
it would immediately be attributed to his inherent 
dislike of France, which every Breton looks upon as a 
country quite distinct from his own, and with which 
he has little sympathy.* As it was, it pointed out 
how much less he was accustomed to than the man 
from the South whose father's table was supplied 
with the fruits of a more productive soil. 

We never heard a word of complaint for the hard- 
ness of their lot from the inhabitants of the barren 
peninsula. There was, instead, a pride of race, a 
satisfaction that they were who they were and where 
they were which I have never heard voiced with such 
persistence — except possibly by Americans. 

About four kilometres from Redon Himself rested 
on his oars (he loves the expression), and we dis- 
covered that the Fly continued to make good time. 

♦Being in Brittany when the order to mobilize was received, 
it was iateresting to note that although the Bretons consider 
themselves " a race apart," every man started for the front 
willingly, and of one accord, to give his life gladly for "La 
France."- 
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When another kilometre stone was reached we rejoiced 
at an accelerated speed and considered it great sport. 
Every few yards a swollen brook would rush into the 
river, with such force as to drive us against the 
opposite bank or whirl us around, and as we found 
neither sensation agreeable. Himself kept an oar 
ready to aid the rudder at these onslaughts. Faster 
and faster we raced, seemingly in pursuit of the 
leader of the row of tall gaunt trees laden with huge 
bunches of mistletoe which appeared to be setting 
the pace for us. 

The bells of Redon rang out a welcome and it was 
with much contentment and unconcern that we tore 
along — calling it " drifting ! " It restored our self- 
respect to feel that our arrival was much more seemly 
than had been our exit from the village, five hours 
earUer. It was the pride which goes before the fall, 
for in rounding a sharp bend we barely escaped 
banging into a canal boat which was just perceptibly 
moving, although six horses were straining every 
muscle to combat the current. 

It suddenly flashed into my mind that we were 
being dashed into town instead of comfortably float- 
ing in, and the contemplated blaze of glory gave way 
to misgiving. Himself took to the oars and tried to 
keep to the left, away from the towpath, as a pre- 
caution against encountering another barge at the 
next turn, as the rudder was powerless against such 

7 
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force of water. It was a timely forethought, because 
there was another barge with the same number of 
horses, plus steam. The drivers were bellowing threats 
and entreaties to the struggling beasts, and all on board 
looked anxious, for even with all this propulsion they 
were not confident of making headway. 

Then I saw the lumber-yard and tried to direct 
Himself to pull hard with his left bar and back water 
with his right so that we might run into the bank 
with as slight concussion as possible. He had seemed 
to " obey orders," but in doing so the result was quite 
contrary to my expectations, as we suddenly got 
additional momentum which carried us on another 
fifty yards, barely escaping entanglement in a fish- 
net, as much to the horror of the fisherman as our- 
selves, and ran us into a clump of willows which 
slapped our ears for our foolhardiness. 

It was not an ideal place to make fast, stiU I could 
not imagine anything tempting us to pull out again. 
We were in front of a lumber-yard, but the buildings 
were not graced with the name we sought, and which 
had been on those we flew past. It would be futile 
to try to row back there, even if we had not become 
thoroughly frightened ; and there was no way of 
towing for want of a foothold, so although the willows 
were troublesome we tied to a strong stake which we 
had miraculously escaped colliding with. 

Himself suggested being fed before he started out 
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to make his call. The reason for the visit had un- 
expectedly changed ; we were not to ask hospitality 
for the Fly as we had planned, but to express regret, 
as it were, that we could not accept it, even though 
it were offered, for the very good reason that it was 
beyond our reach. The first step was to find out where 
we were and to whom to apply for permission to stay 
there. 

While I was preparing a bite to eat and the kettle 
was boiling I became conscious of a queer tilt to the 
boat and discovered that the stick to which we had 
bound the stem to keep it from swinging round had 
disappeared from view, and that the back of the boat 
was now lower than the bow by a good deal. Himself 
bared an arm and plunged it in after the tether and 
equilibrium was restored, but another worry added — 
the tide was running in. We no longer trusted the 
Vilaine, suspecting her treacheroias enough to rise 
miles high if it pleased her fancy, so decided to unload 
on a pile of lumber and sohcit the privilege when we 
found on whose property we were trespassing. But 
the unloading was more easily contemplated than 
achieved. 

Himself scrambled up a steep inuddy bank and 
found that a board had providentially been removed 
from the fence, but getting the things from the boat 
to him was no easy matter. Anything light enough 
to throw I threw, regardless of consequences. Other 
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articles I handed up on the boat-hook, and the 
mattresses, which were too heavy for either process. 
Himself slid down and clutched, crawling back with 
them to the pile of dry boards. 

I followed the last bundle through the hole in the 
fence while Himself started out to confess and make 
peace. He returned in a few minutes saying that it 
was a fine place to take refuge in but a hard one to 
get out of. On the land side of the property he was 
faced by a picket fence of strong boards about twelve 
feet high and topped with barbed wire. We hunted 
for a weak spot, but bars of iron would no more surely 
have resisted our efforts. We found a ladder weigh- 
ing a ton, which we drew to the fence. Just as Him- 
self reached the top of it a man came down the narrow 
street and gave a hand, so that with me on the ladder 
holding flying coat tails free from the wire he effected 
an exit. 

" Where does Monsieur X. live ? " inquired Himself 
of the man who came to his rescue.- 

A long description followed. And I gathered from 
the amount of turnings to right and left and bridges 
to cross that, with the propensity Himself has for 
getting lost, by the time he foimd Monsieur X. and 
then went on to the owner of the property we had 
besieged, it would be night and likely as not the Fly 
and cargo would be turned off the premises. So 
deeply was I troubled by the prospect that I had not 
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heard Himself ask whose yard we were in, and it came 
as a pleasant shock to hear the name we had been 
rolling on our tongues as a possible host. 

" But here ? " demanded Himself, shaking the 
gates over which he had just climbed. " Monsieur 
X.'s name is farther along." 

But he received the answer over and over again 
that this was part of the same property ; and it 
seemed too good to be true that we had been hurled 
into the very place where we most wanted to be. 

While Himself was making his visit there was 
ample time for me to realize how kind indeed fate 
had been to us, for had the tide been running with 
the current instead of against it, the voyage might 
have come to an untimely end. 

Had I known then what we learned later, that 
the additional momentum derived from turning to 
the left where we did was caused by our going over 
the dam, I should have felt even greater gratitude 
for our preservation. Owing to the floods and high 
tide the water must have risen to just above the 
top of the dam, for it certainly looked flat enough, 
but the keel must have caught the undertow. Verily 
we suffered nothing from the danger which is said 
to come from a little knowledge — our ignorance 
was complete. 

Himself returned with the information that our 
unsuspecting host was spending Sunday in the 
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country, but the servant insisted that when the 
night watchman came on duty he would open the 
office and put our eflEects inside, and that it would 
be quite all right with Monsieur. 

Until that time Himself could no more get back 
into the lumber-yard than I could- get out of it ; so 
he "did" the town; engaging rooms at the Hotel 
de France, calling at the post-office, and strolling 
about until he came to a park bench which he shared 
for an hour or so with an affable bicyclist. 

I spent the five hours of my self-inflicted imprison- 
ment in writing, and when the lights were strongest 
in trying to photograph the church tower. It is 
seldom that I remember guide-book details either 
before or after visiting a place ; but I did recall two 
bits of information which had struck me particularly. 
One was the droll expression that " Redon is going 
down because the river is filling up," and the other 
that " The Roman tower of the church is the only 
one of its kind in Brittany." 

It was this rare tower which I made several 
attempts to carry away in my camera. Imagine my 
consternation and amusement when I discovered 
that I had carefully cut out the Roman tower and 
devoted my attention to a tall spife which I thought 
all along looked about like a good many others, but 
I suspected that closer observation would reveal a 
round arch or a pointed one, or some such eccen- 
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tricity which puts a building backward or forward 
in the centuries in a mysterious way which defies 
me to classify. 

When we remonstrated that Monsieur would not 
want all of our things in his private office, the night 
watchman replied that he felt certain that he was 
acting as his patron would have him. We were 
glad of this assurance, for we felt it an imposition, 
but saw no other way out of the dilemma. We took 
ourselves off to the hotel, wondering how many 
people there are in the world whose hospitality and 
good nature can be so relied upon as to make it 
possible for both household and business employees 
to promise it unreservedly to wandering strangers. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ELEVENTH DAY — LEAVING REDON 

IN presenting ourselves at the lumber-yard next 
morning to offer gratitude and apologies, both 
were waved aside by the cordial owner who made 
us welcome — in fluent English, and told us to leave 
our equipment as long as we cared to, and this in 
spite of its forming an unlovely row down the side 
of his ofBice. Further than this, he instructed one 
of his workmen to take the Fly at high tide from the 
Vilaine into the Nantes-Brest canal, directing him 
in whose charge to leave it for safety. By this 
means we escaped negotiating one of the locks on 
our route, and I was heartily relieved, for the memory 
of the current was too fresh for me to look with 
pleasure on making a sharp right-angle turn out of 
it, knowing that we should smash against sides of 
masonry instead of running into the mud in case 
it proved too strong for us. 
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Once through, and the tide under control of the 
lock, we were free to leave at whatever hour we 
found most convenient, and so were care-free 
again. 

We spent the day in watching people coming to, 
going from, and attending the market. At every 
road leading into the city was an Agent d'Octrois, 
or tax collector. It is a custom throughout France, 
this levying on all provisions entering the towns. 
Frequently a boulevard is the dividing line, one side 
being within the pale and the other not. Cross the 
street and buy a half-dozen oranges, and you pay 
for the privilege when you cross back. 

As each farmer entered Redon he had his declara- 
tion ready, received a pink, blue, yellow or green 
tag, paid his tax, and entered the throng in the Place. 
Some of them came in two-wheeled carts, with 
baskets of butter, eggs or chickens, or an animal 
small enough to be accommodated ; and any woman 
whose hands were not occupied with the care of these 
things, or with the driving, was invariably knitting. 
By far the majority walked, leading their stock 
behind them or prodding it on before, or changing 
their heavy baskets from arm to arm as they swung 
along. 

We had been seeing different sorts of bonnets 
from the day of starting, but Jiere was the first sugges- 
tion of uniformity of costume. Up to this point 
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we had thought the full-grown men wearing little 
round hats with flowing velvet streamers were con- 
fined to post-cards. They were by no means on 
every man, nor was the long blue or black blouse, 
but neither was uncommon. 

The " handkerchief " which is draped across the 
shoulders and plaited away from the neck at the 
back was almost universal among .the women. This, 
like the apron, was of all colours and texture, but 
there was no difference in the arrangement. 

To make an assertion based solely on observation, 
I should say that the butchers are on the scene early, 
bartering for the best stock, after which the fanners 
buy, sell and trade among themselves. When the 
language was not Breton it was patois, so that we 
understood no word of it, but their manner of closing 
a bargain fascinated me none the less. 

After endless bickering a price is agreed upon, 
and the seller extends his hand in the famihar way, 
but instead of taking it the pmrchaser gives it a 
resounding slap, and walks off with such indifference 
that for a while I construed it as a refusal to come 
to terms. When the purchaser is keener on closing 
a deal than the other is to sell, it is amusing to see 
the withheld hand sought for ; it looks so like 
children making up a quarrel. 

Now and then one or the other would stand treat 
to a cup of cider. They patronized one of the 
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numerous temporarily erected tents where those 
who brought their lunch sat on the long forms before 
the table, supplementing their fqod with cider, or 
had fried fish and potatoes hot from the brazier. 

In an adjoining open space there were any number 
of things for sale which we could not imagine the 
use of. One was a huge pile of thick, smoothly- 
braided circles of grass or straw, the ends hanging 
from the braid like a fringe. They resembled 
nothing so much as bottomless baskets, and we 
tried to guess what could be done with them, coming 
no nearer to the truth than that they were possibly 
hens' nests. Himself made the discovery that they 
were horse collars ! They impart to the wearer the 
same chuckle-headed appearance that the plaited 
ruche has achieved the past few seasons on woman- 
kind; but it is not voluntary with the horse, and 
besides it serves a purpose. 

Throughout the late afternoon all the sounds 
blended into the squeal of pigs. With dexterity the 
small ones were carried in the arms of such of the 
owners as walked to and from the market, but the 
difficulties of inducing the large ones into their pens 
were many. We would see a man pulling with all 
his might, abandoning that to push ; finally, he 
would punch or beat the animal, which moved not a 
muscle except those necessary to emit squeals and 
grunts. All of a sudden the beast would have a change 
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of heart and run along quite amiably, turning the 
first comer in the wrong direction and pulling his 
harassed purchaser after him. 

The day's business over, hardly a woman who 
had been relieved of her burden by sale or who could 
leave it in charge of some one but spent a few minutes 
in the church. I liked this halt for thanksgiving 
on a day set aside essentially for commerce. It is 
a great hold of the Catholic Church, this ever-open 
door ; this sanctuary where worshippers feel as 
comfortable when they enter with their baskets as 
without them. 

The " Union Rdgionaliste Bretonne," whose four- 
fold object is the promotion of the Breton language, 
arts, literature and industries, was holding its 
annual meeting in Redon, and the opening chanced 
to be the Monday evening we were there. The 
Mayor, the titled gentleman at the head of the 
Society, and three or foiu: others occupied the plat- 
form, dressed in full, semi-, and not-at-all Breton 
costumes. They delivered addresses, sang songs, 
and related folklore. 

In a coimtry so full of unwritten legend, so 
picturesque in costume and rich in industries, all 
of which, including the language, are dying out before 
so-called modern progress, a society with such aims 
is not only sentimentally justifiable, but useful. If 
by getting together for a week once a year and 
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singing praises of Brittany it can check this devas- 
tation and encourage the coming generation to per- 
petuate the venerable customs, it must be all for 
the good. It is a pity that there is nothing of the 
sort for the benefit of the American Indian and for 
all other disappearing tribes. 

It is when countries without a past, with no old 
customs to perpetuate, with nothing, in fact, except 
a desire to hear themselves lauded, hold annual 
meetings that I think the reverse of good is accom- 
plished, and the narrow-minded self-complacency thus 
engendered makes them the laughing-stock of other 
nations. 

We were sorry to miss the rest of the week's pro- 
gramme, but felt the necessity of embarking on the 
second half of our voyage — the half about which 
no one seemed able to give us any information. The 
detailed map we had thought it impossible to get 
along without was at an end ; that is, it was of no 
further use to us, since we were not bound for Nantes. 

" But ! the other side of Redon ! " had been 
repeated so often and with such a Heaven-only- 
knows-what-you-are-in-for manner that we looked 
upon this other side with some suspicion and a great 
deal of interest. Primitive, uncivilized conditions 
were taken for granted, and it was insisted upon 
that our supply of food would depend entirely on 
what we took with us. 
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As we were willing to risk anything not positively 
dangerous except going hungry, the prospects looked 
less alarming to us than might have been expected 
from the amount of encouragement which was not 
given. We spent an entire morning in selecting 
supphes and were in condition to feed a regiment 
when they were all on board. Curiously enough 
we bought everything but tinned goods, confining 
ourselves to half a dozen boxes of sardines. Potatoes, 
carrots, cabbage, eggs, cheese, biscuits and rice, 
were some of the things stowed away for use when 
the fresh supplies of lettuce, fruits, chicken, bread 
and cake should be exhausted, 9,nd there seemed 
enough tea, coffee, chocolate and olive oil to last 
months. 
The grocer followed us from the shop, inquiring : 
" And whei'e will Monsieur have ;the order sent ? " 
Whereat Himself, with as much gusto as if a 
nautical address were second nature to him, replied : 
" The boat Fly — Nantes-Brest Canal." 
For the next hour small boys krrived one after 
another, with cans of kerosene and wood alcohol, 
with boxes and bags full of food. 

Feeling that we had provided at least against 
famine, we hoped for the best and rowed out of town 
about noon, but Himself abandoned the oars early 
and took to the towpath as the current was against 
him. 
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It was, however, by comparison, such an un- 
perturbing current. After our las.t day's experience 
wandering about over inundated meadows and 
shooting even small dams, this straight reach of 
canal out of Radon looked most agreeable in its 
peacefulness, and we were glad to be off and keen 
with anticipation. It was narrow here, being a made 
canal connecting the Quest and Vilaine, and rows 
of trees bordered either side, under whose spreading 
branches there were stone seats. It was the wrong 
hour for many promenaders, and only one priest 
was out enjoying the loveliness, and he seemed an 
emblem of peace and quiet, as they always do when 
come upon in solitude in the open air. 

Entering the River Quest we met with a painful 
surprise in finding our placid stream almost as tur- 
bulent as the Vilaine had been, aiid now against us. 
A strong head wind had sprung up, and shortly it 
commenced to rain. These were the conditions 
which greeted us on entering the department of 
Morbihan, second only to Finistdre in our expectations. 

Sixty feet of tow rope had been ample until now, 
but here, owing to the distance that the sharp rocks 
projected ' into the river, it was distressingly in- 
sufficient. Himself was forced to keep to the towpath, 
as the bank was steep and slippery. Then we ran 
aground. The rain and wind beat upon us ; the 
river dashed against the stranded little boat ; the 
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rope was too short to pull us off, and if I should 
push off I should bring Himself down the bank. 

I was in prime condition to show the white feather. 
Had Himself said : 

" I can row back to Redon with the current," 

I should have answered, " Then do it." 

But he had no such intention. He crawled down 
to the edge of the rocky bank, I pushed off, and he 
jumped along from one slippery stone to another 
with the agility of a mountain goat until that trouble 
was past. But just as we were heaving a sigh of 
relief we found ourselves in an immense lake due to 
another inundated country, and with a current 
which I felt sure was destined to break the mast 
or pull Himself into the water. I recall my shore- 
sent wail of : 

" Aren't we ever coming to a lock ! " 

The idea of my positively longing for a lock was 
funny, I admit, but it was no time to laugh — ^which 
Himself did. 

When I had studied the waterways map which 
came with the " Guide Of&ciel de la Navigation," I felt 
great relief that except for the short sections which 
we were to do by steamer, from St. Malo to Dinan 
and again from Chateaulin to Brest, our route was 
on canals of " second importance " and on canalized 
rivers. 

On that stretch before coming to a lock I changed 
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all my preconceived notions about second-grade 
canals, and concluded that a canalized river meant 
only a towpath and a channel deep enough to float 
a barge (if it had rope enough to reach to it), and 
if not making the water run up hill at least obstruct- 
ing its running down ; but certainly it did not 
guarantee serenity. 

Our relief on reaching the lock was so great that 
we jubilantly greeted the keeper like a long-lost 
brother. He, not to be outdone, returned : 

" I have been expecting Monsieur and Madame 
for at least a month. You are the sujets americains 
voyaging from St. Malo to Brest, are you not ? " 

This was our first inkling that we were being kept 
track of, and at another time we riiight have resented 
it, but the protection of the French government was 
wonderfully consoling at this stage, and I only wished 
it had manifested itself a few kilometres back. 

The even-song took on a we-have-just-been- 
frightened-almost-to-death note, and the pile of hay 
in the attic was allotted to us without delay. 

We entered the lock, which under ordinary con- 
ditions would have been a deep one, but now, when 
there was nothing but water for miles round, we 
had to ascend only ten inches — a comforting lock, 
that. 

I stayed in the boat after it was unloaded and 
cleaned vegetables for dinner, a river being peculiarly 

8 
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well adapted to the pvirpose, although I always 
collected the parings, Himself thereby making friends 
with the pig. 

This keeper's family did not sleep in the room in 
which they cooked and ate, but across a narrow 
hallway in one which I should judge served also as 
a dining-room on state occasions. It was the dining- 
room comer of the bedroom which had been put 
at our disposal for preparing and eating our meals. 

When I Wcis washing up after dinner Madame 
came in and saw me using soap. She could not 
believe her eyes. We tried singly and in chorus 
to explain that I liked the grease washed rather than 
wiped off the dishes, or than the other alternative 
of leaving it on them ; but had she found us eating 
the soap she would have been scarcely more surprised- 

I was eager to make some notes while my hair 
was still on end, but there was this-is-our-bed-time 
atmosphere about the place just as I was ready to 
" take my pen in hand," and the drowsy big eyes 
of the little " cow girl " whom I could see in the 
kitchen made me propose to do some writing up- 
stairs. Accordingly we took the lantern and materials 
and bade them all good-night. 

We " made the beds " and ourselves ready to get 
into them, and then prepared to work. I was re- 
minded of our Dinan host asking what we wanted 
with a lantern, and I called his attention to the fact 
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that there would never be any chance for the diary 
except at night. To which he jestingly replied : 

" Right you are. It's the way all explorers do, 
isn't it ? The memoranda are always made in the 
tent by the aid of a flickering laiitern, late at night, 
when they should be asleep. You are surely going 
about it in the prescribed way." 

Could he have seen us now his former teasing would 
have been as nothing. The tent was in its green bag 
under the table in the room below, and the campers 
were in unforeseen places. 

In looking about for something to sit on without 
" mussing the beds," I found a box of onions, artd 
hesitated not a moment. Himself, who can never 
see the possibility of being thoroughly comfortable 
and accept anything a shade less, had puttered about 
and discovered a huge copper-pbt, which he filled 
with hay and slid into. 

But all our preparations came to nought. We 
were nodding within five minutes, and the " ex- 
plorers' " lantern was put aside for another night. 
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CHAPTER XV 

A DAY OFF 

THE following morning we discovered that the 
excitement of the day before had tired us 
more than we thought, and so asked permission to 
remain another night if we wer& not in the way. 
Madame replied : 
" On the contrary, I find you very diverting." 
Assured that a fine view was tp be had from the 
bourg, we went for a walk, and saw on two different 
farms the rapidly disappearing custom of thresh- 
ing by hand. The grain was buckwheat. It is 
arranged in a circle on the ground and surrounded 
by people with wooden staffs from which another 
and shorter pole swings freely, being hinged by a 
leather thong. This powerful flail is raised and 
lowered rhythmically by alternating hands, half of 
which are in the air as the other half go down. 
Round and round in an outer circle by herself 
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hobbled an aged woman sweeping the scattered grain 
back toward the middle with a broom of twigs. The 
first band of batteurs were singing as they worked, 
the others were deadly serious, but both could be 
heard long before they could be seen, the steady 
bit, bat, bit, bat, in the sing-song of a " grandfather " 
clock falling far on the silent air. Often afterwards 
we heard the same sound as we noiselessly moved 
over the water, but how far inland it might be we 
never knew. Since apparently we looked as curious 
to them as they to us, there was not much hope of 
our seeing them at work after we had been sighted. 
Whether the trousers Himself wore were a modified 
bragobras and were perhaps the mode of another 
part of Brittany, or whether there was a chance of 
our being those rare birds — ^foreigners — seemed always 
a question. 

There was another attraction during the walk 
besides the threshers, and that was the fruit-laden 
blackberry bushes. On reaching the village (St. 
Vincent by name), we bought sugar and cloves and 
tried to find cinnamon, but after inquiring for it 
even as cannelle we were assured that it was not 
French, and that they had never heard of it. Him- 
self could not imagine what I wanted to do with 
these things, but I would only tell him to wait and 
see. 

After making the purchases we visited the church 
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on the invitation of the Cure whom we met in the 
road. It is a remarkable structure for a place the 
size of St. Vincent, but it is quite new, not finished, 
in fact. 

Returning to the lock was even slower than the 
ascent, for this time we picked and ate berries and 
filled my hat with them to carry back. I tried to 
get Himself to lend his cap to the same purpose, 
but he firmly declined, which seemed selfish, as 
he wore it in his pocket ; however, I solved the 
problem of another receptacle by emptying the 
sugar into his cap and berries into the bag. It was 
successful, too, until a bicycle bell t:lose behind made 
me drop the cap and scatter the sugar in our tracks. 
I had blustered considerably at not being able to 
find granulated sugar but now was delighted that it 
was in lumps. We blew or wiped off most of the 
dust and returned it to the cap. Who could throw 
away sugar at nine sous a pound? Besides, one 
soon comes to accept such things after seeing all 
the bread it is possible to buy standing on the floor ; 
but Himself took charge of the sugar after that with 
such an it-is-just-like-a-woman manner that I felt 
in disgrace. 

When we reached the house I made spiced jam, 
and dust or no dust, and decidedly no cinnamon, it 
was good jam. Madame was interested in watching 
me because she had once attempted, without success. 
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to keep strawberries. She had heard of some one 
preserving fruit with but httle sugar, and someone 
else who used tumblers instead of jars that would 
seal. It had appealed to her sense of thrift to try 
both things at once, and she was quite crestfallen 
to learn that it was necessary either to use much 
sugar or else keep the fruit air-tight, so decided 
against both methods on the ground of expense. 

Then it came my turn to be spectator. There was 
a pail of live freshly-caught eels and other fish 
whose names I know not, but whose shape appealed 
to me more as food for our dinner, and I had no 
reason to regret my choice after seeing them dressed. 
When our little, flat, shiny ones had been scaled 
and cleaned, they were ready for the frying pan ; 
nothing so simple for the eels. Madame lifted one 
from the water to the grass, rubbed her hands in the 
sand in order to grip the slippery thing, then with a 
single stroke of the thin, sharp knife it was deca- 
pitated, its insides out, and its outside off. But 
do you think it was dead ? Not a bit of it ! Even 
without a head, with no insides and not a vestige 
of skin, it serpentined about, as lively as ever, and 
had to be jerked to bi'eak every vertebra, one by 
one, before it would stop its wriggling and admit 
it was done for. 

The son, who worked in Redon, came for his mid- 
week visit just before dark, and we spent the evening 
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showing photographs of our voyage and chatting 
about our respective lands. 

" Do you have coffee for breakfast ? " inquired the 
younger man, who, on hearing that it was a general 
custom, added : 

" So do we in Redon." 

As though correcting a small child for an inter- 
ruption, the father said : 

" Monsieur is conversant with what is done in 
towns, and is not interested in the habits of workmen, 
but in the life of the peasants and of the country." 

The son, who must have been close to twenty-five, 
accepted the rebuke, and retired from the conver- 
sation. It is curious that the offspring in France 
are considered children throughout the life-time of 
the parents, and must deport themselves accordingly. 
This makes for very little initiative on the part of 
the young people, but it does ensure for fathers and 
mothers a dignified and uncontradicted old age. 

Again the heavy eyes of the little twelve-year-old, 
whose duty it was to look after the cows and knit 
for her employer at the same tinie, called attention 
to her long day, and since we were to start early in 
the morning we sought our comfortable pallet. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

TWELFTH DAY — ^TO MALESTROIT 

IN spite of a wide river with strong wind and 
current against us we arrived at Malestroit the 
same day we left the first haven after Redon, albeit 
against our wUl. We wanted to stop at a lock before 
reaching there in order to avoid the likelihood of an 
audience with perhaps more children than were 
essential to the picture. 

At the second lock outside the little city there was 
a particularly clean-looking keeper, and a refreshing 
absence of youthful curiosity. Himself piped up his 
tale of woe ; but the man smiled a wan smile and 
pointed to his hay which he was obliged to keep out 
of doors for reasons we could not discern ; and with 
this vagueness it seemed undesirable to beseech the 
use of the attic without the hay. 

Sympathizing with his misfortune (we judged it 
was misfortune by his manner, and trusted to luck 
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that we were doing the right thing) we journeyed on, 
assuring ourselves that we had not wanted to stop 
so far from the town, any way, apd had only asked 
because conditions looked favourable, and that the 
next house might be equally clean. 

It was clean, and we felicitated each other on the 
lack of success which had momentarily dampened 
our spirits four kilometres back, and Himself gave a 
second performance that night with much freshness 
and esprit. 

" I regret. Monsieur, but the room is full to the 
roof with hay," replied the tidy woman keeper. 

" Ah ! Then any other place which Madame may 
have to offer will serve admirably, just so long as it 
has a roof to protect us in case of rain," returned 
Himself, suavely. 

" There is no other place, Mqnsieur," answered 
Madame, in the softest of voices. 

" In that event," persisted Himself, " no doubt 
Madame will permit us to leave our little boat in her 
charge, and we shall walk to Malestroit. Any corner 
will suffice for our things till morning." 

" But I have no comer. Monsieur," came the un- 
believable answer. 

With as many thanks as though we had received 
her highest favours we departed, hoping that the 
three remaining kilometres between us and an hotel 
could be made before dusk. 
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She was the first and only lock-keeper to refuse 
us aid, the man who had no shelter for his own goods 
and chattels not counting. There we had only asked 
for a hayloft, and we could see with half an eye that 
he had none ; but this was a deliberate turning the 
tramp from the door. 

An awful silence settled down between Himself 
and me. I knew that if I spoke we should get nowhere 
while there was a streak of light to guide us, for Him- 
self always stops whatever he is doing, however 
important, when I give vent to fny rage. It is of 
the explosive type which never ceases to fill him with 
wonderment, and although I might be in danger of 
combustion unless I opened the safety-valve I sacri- 
ficed myself to the cause. Himself, on the other 
hand, had been dealt a mortal blow unknown to me, 
and his vanity was black and blue. What I did not 
realize was that he had omitted to hand out his 
authorization paper, which he had always done 
before, more as a formality, he supposed, than any- 
thing else, and remembering this omission just as we 
left the inhospitable woman, he was saddened to 
have it borne home that it was not his winning way, 
nor a desire for intercourse with the outside world, 
which had brought such warm welcome, night after 
night, but a wholesome fear of th.e powers at Paris. 
When I learned of it my feelings were not in the 
least wounded; I just sent another grateful thought 
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Heaven-ward for the canal passport which had been 
issued with such courtesy and dispatch by the 
Minister in control. 

The lock-keeper at Malestroit was the brother of 
the one who would have none of us, so we could not 
in all decency air our grievance to him. He was 
cordiality personified and did practically all the 
work of storing the Fly and her cargo for the night. 

We had attracted the anticipated rabble of infants, 
who were divided against one another as to whether 
there was a motor concealed under the black cover 
in the bow. The lock was the deepest we had entered 
(standing, I could barely reach the top with the boat- 
hook), and the altercation began when we were at 
the bottom. The girl who was certain it was a motor- 
boat defended her opinions with .such braggadocio 
that she was ridiculed and jeered by her opponents 
when they found her in the wrong, and she retaliated 
by ridiculing and jeering the boat until I told her to 
get out of the way after she came close to pushing a 
bag into the water when we were unloading. She 
hurled her parting shot from a safe distance, and 
with accumulated scorn. It was but one word, and 
took me back in thought to our first day in St. Malo. 

We were sitting in a railway station there, during 
a shower, when a young girl and her mother came in 
for the same reason. Forgetting that although 
foreign ears may not understand our language their 
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eyes are not equally blind to our stares, we were dis- 
cussing her when she stopped before us and began 
marking on the floor with her dripping umbrella. 
Instead of writing her name, which she appeared to 
be doing, simply and unconsciously, as she walked 
away we saw, in a large round hand, the one word 
" ENGLISH." And it was " ENGLISH " which the 
little street girl of Malestroit threw back at me, and 
which she seemed to think condemnation enough for 
any one. 

We had tried our best to be vagabonds, but failing 
of accomplishment we had two rooms at the excellent 
Hotel de France, and dinner served privately, since 
I was in no mood for the chat and chatter of a table 
d'hote. In good beds, however, preceded by a delicious 
meal, our trivial annoyances were soon forgotten. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THIRTEENTH DAY — NOT ON THE HAY 

WITH the exception of the children who were 
really of small moment Malestroit holds only 
pleasant memories. 

It was restful but reprehensible to have diimer 
served privately, as we were giving ourselves so few 
opporttmities for contact with fellow beings that each 
wilful drawing away from them deprived us of an 
adventure — if the trifling incidents which differentiated 
one day from another may be thus glamorously 
labelled. 

We had counted on a fairly early start, not realizing 
how much time we should want to spend in and about 
the church. It is of the twelfth, thirteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, with many interesting features, 
among them remains of some excellent stained glass. 
The south entrance, in addition to well-sculptured 
doors, has considerable curious carving, which at 





Curious Figures on the Church at 
Malestroit. 
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different angles of the sun casts even more curious 
shadows. For example, a harmless little stone 
animal is responsible for a monstrous silhouette of 
Voltaire. The irony of it ihat this arch-enemy of 
Catholicism should be portrayed oii the very walls 
of one of its monuments ! 

A richly carved fifteenth century house on another 
comer of the market-place is occupied as a ca.i€. The 
black lettering on the whitewashed front only momen- 
tarily diverts attention from the grotesque figures 
cut in the old oak timbers. A mail beating his wife, 
a pig spinning, and a hunter with his horn, are some 
of the subjects which have withstood time and 
tempest. 

Crossing the river to go to the chapel of the 
Madeleine, which was almost completely destroyed 
in the Revolution, we saw the large house on the 
well-kept island which had aroused our interest on 
entering Malestroit. We met an old woman, so 
Himself asked who lived there, and she said the 
miller. Whenever we receive other than the ex- 
pected reply we always question our French, and as 
this looked far more like a monastery or a convent 
than a private , dwelling, Himself pressed the point. 
Whereupon the old woman squirited up her eyes, 
peered incredulously into his face, and repeated, 
" The miller lives there. Did you never hear of the 
p" And off she stalked. 
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It was well after noon before we could even half 
willingly leave Malestroit, or we should have been 
tempted to pay a visit to the church at Roc-Saint- 
Andr6, which was on our route, in order to see the 
three eighteenth-century paintings by the Breton artist 
Lhermitais. In not doing so we adhered more closely 
to our schedule, as we had agreed to restrict our sight- 
seeing to the places where we stopped for the night. 

The eleven-arch stone bridge here bears the date 
of 1760, and is surmounted by a cross. It is evident 
from the construction that the cross was part of the 
original design and not one of recent erection, as is 
frequently the case. 

Himself was passing a bicyclist with a "Bon jour," 
when he dismounted and said : 

" Arritez-vous, Monsieur, je vous salue." 

Himself halted, and in reply to question related 
our voyage, experienced and anticipated. He was 
keenly interested, for was not he also a traveller ? 
Had he not gone to Josselin on his bicycle ? — that 
remote region being fifteen kilometres from where we 
were at the moment. He assured us that the scenery 
was increasingly beautiful, and that of course we 
should have no difficulty in reaching Josselin that 
day, in so light a boat. 

We had no intention of doing so, however, and 
asked the genial keeper at the next lock whether 
he could put us up. He squatted down, motioned 
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to us to draw near that his remarks might be heard 
by both of us but by no one else, although there was 
not a soul in sight. His confidences were to the effect 
that there were two inns in the Village a few yards 
back from the river, and that although he would 
shelter us with great pleasure, he feared to arouse 
the enmity of the people who made it a business to 
lodge travellers. 

" I suppose it is even so in your own country," he 
continued, " these petty jealousies in little hamlets ! " 

Convinced of our sympathetic understanding, he 
vouchsafed the information that it was but three 
kilometres to the next lock, that there were no 
envious innkeepers in the vicinity, and that the only 
child was a twenty-seven-year old daughter. 

It was the daughter who came in response to the 
knock, and from my seat in the boat I could see that 
the engaging smile and plaintive tale that the ground 
was " tellement mouillie," was driving home. At 
the end of the discourse she went in search of her 
father and mother, while the servant surveyed us in 
blank astonishment. 

It was plain that the father figured as the " party 
of the second part," and equally manifest was the 
mother's lack of enthusiasm at having us about. She 
said with such a tone that she would not let us sleep 
on the hay as to give the impression that it was out 
of consideration for the hay. 

9 
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There was a feeling that she meant to be hospitable 
without being cordial, but we may have been mis- 
taken, for she gave us a room to ourselves, with a 
bed, table and chairs, and even offered to light the 
fire in it if we were cold. 

Our bed was draped as they all had been (when 
we had one) after the second night, but the two in 
the kitchen which were occupied by the family were 
" alcove," and we rejoiced that we were reaching the 
Brittany of our dreams, with the pictures come true. 

Here began the arrangement of placing the fvumi- 
ture close together along the wall. The daughter's 
bed was in the corner ; against the foot of it stood a 
wardrobe ; between that and the next wardrobe 
was a " grandfather " clock ; and to give an idea of 
the height of the bed, the tops of all of them were 
approximately on a line. In another comer was the 
bed of the father and mother ; a long table stood 
between it and the fire-place, which was six feet or 
more square. In the fire-place, along one side, was 
a bench on which the father sat while his supper was 
being prepared, and the mother during the evening 
while we visited. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

FOURTEENTH DAY — ^TO JOSSELIN 

WE must have imagined the dissatisfaction of 
our hosts at having us th«re, for they good- 
naturedly let me photograph anything I cared to, 
and on our leaving stuck to their ridiculous charge 
of ten sous for a good bed with spotless linen in an 
equally spotless room. 

Early in the afternoon we were apprised of our 
nearness to Josselin by the towers of the Chateau 
rising high above the river. It is an effect long to 
be remembered, and we showered blessings on the 
original owners and all the subsequent restorers. 

That the site was chosen for its rhilitary possi- 
biUties we would have none of. Surely from the 
beginning the delight to the onlooker was all impor- 
tant. How could such visual romance have been 
achieved by accident ? Time was, when the founda- 
tion rock was bathed by the Quest, but not since 
the canalization when they were separated by a 

9* 
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towpath. Such charm as this may have robbed, 
it has in a measure refunded by creeping vines taking 
root in the filled-in soil, and reaching out their 
verdant tendrils over the broad grey background. 

It is easy to picture the natural stream, uncon- 
trolled by engineers, lapping against the walls as it 
raced to join the Vilaine, and with her speed to 
the sea, and yet had we been deprived of the com- 
pensating patch of colour we could not regret the 
change, since we owed the joys of our voyage to the 
current being held in check by dam after dam. The 
water falling over one of these even adds to the 
beauty when the approach is by boat from down 
stream. In short, our loss in coming a hundred 
years late was also our gain by making it possible 
to come as we did. 

Doubtless every visitor to the Chateau stands on 
the terrace and gazes in rapture as the wonderful 
scene unfolds before him, but its full impressiveness 
must be viewed from the river. 

Nothing could be happier than the intertwining 
of the device " A PLUS " in the rich variety of the 
balustrade connecting the ten dormer windows 
facing the court of honour. But to feel how it must 
have appeared in the eleventh century, drift past the 
foundations in a little boat, look up at the stately 
towers, and have exemplified by their dignity and 
simplicity the superb pride of family which proclaims : 
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" Roi ne puis, prince ne daigne, Rohan suis ! " 

We had been saddened all along the way by the 
sacrifice of the oaks for tannin, several factories for 
extracting which are along the shores of the canal, 
although none at this particular point. It is well 
that young trees have been planted where old ones 
stood, yet they make the observer the more conscious 
of the loss. The past few kilometres the hills, too, 
had seemed unusually barren, possibly because they 
were under cultivation and the crops of wheat, rye, 
and buckwheat had been harvested. But all this 
was dismissed when we drew up to the lock. The 
keeper obligingly took care of the Fly and cargo, 
had the necessary bag taken to the Hotel de France, 
and left us free to roam. 

The houses of Josselin, like those of all ancient 
towns, are huddled together for protection, the occu- 
pants oblivious of the distant views they might have 
had, or the glory of sunshine, and fortunately of 
the inconvenience. Rarely are they conscious of 
the unsanitary picturesqueness of their overhanging 
roofs, their carved woodwork, and their narrow 
streets rising one above another up the hill-side. 
Through these we wandered, bought post-cards in 
about every shop, and marvelled at the ingenuity 
of the sculptor of the gargoyles which make an out- 
standing fringe round the church. 

The one thing which should have been done, had 
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we known it, was to visit the Chateau, but we took 
especial pains to leave that for the morrow. 

At dinner we chatted with a family who were 
motoring through Brittany, and like most motorists 
were interested in the guide-book spots, or perhaps 
in repeating some friend's itinerary to the letter. 
They were all French except Madg,me, whose father 
had at one time been the Belgian consul in San 
Francisco. She could not say enough to warn us 
against drinking water on our voyage except that 
bottled at a reliable spring. We had started out 
with that intention, but on seeing beautifully clear 
water coming from solid rock, miles from the nearest 
inhabitant, we filled our jug and drank thereof, 
wondering whether it were within, human power to 
invent a better filter. 

The possibility of my enjoying our trip was almost 
always incomprehensible to other women. 

In France the feminine mind dwelt on the fact 
that one could never appear en grande toilette, lacking 
space for the equipment. This obstacle was never 
remarked by the Enghsh woma4, who feared that 
" it would be so deadly dull with just one's husband." 
This latter point, I might add, was also voiced by 
the Enghshman, who thought, " it would be capital 
sport for a small party, but rather of a bore 
for two." With the Frenchman, on the contrary, 
there was always the attitude of bewildered delight 
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and an honest determination to understand our 
point of view, albeit well-nigh impossible at times. 

In the present instance, Madame fairly shuddered 
on hearing how we occasionally fared at night. Her 
husband, on the other hand, had an inspiration that 
it was entirely a racial characteristic, and explained 
it to her by saying : 

" But it isn't the martyrdom for Americans that 
it would be for us ; they actually prefer to sleep on 
something hard. You recall when Wilbur Wright 
was over here. He insisted on sleeping on a board 
beside his machine instead of going to an hotel or 
accepting the invitations which were showered upon 
him. It is their way, my dear." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

SUNDAY IN JOSSELIN 

WE attended mass in the morning, where by 
far the greater portion of the congregation 
wore the costume we had noticed at Redon, the 
same plaited handkerchief across the shoulders. 
That is, to the best of my untrained observation it 
was the same, although I learned that Brittany 
costumes resemble architecture in their striking 
similarity with slight differences, which in the one 
case denotes time, and in the other place. 

Although I think I recognized the coif of the 
younger women, I had not before seen the white 
linen, hood-like head-dress worn by many of the 
older ones, which was in strong contrast with their 
creased russet necks as they bent their heads in 
prayer. 

Economically, pictorially, and I should say health- 
fully, the coif is a success; but I beHeve that it is 
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not only the unceasing labour and meagre fare of the 
wearers which give them the appearance of age so 
in advance of their years, but the perpetual squinting 
as they work out of doors in the high lights, with 
no protection for their eyes. One Uttle old-looking 
woman in front of me turned round, and I was struck 
by her almost uncanny expression, because in the 
dim interior she had unpuckered her face, and in 
the bottom of the smoothed-out furrows there were 
radiating white lines — like sunbursts. 

There was, to us, an innovation in taking up the 
collection. Not only did the usual officer pass the 
plate, but he was followed by a smartly-dressed 
woman with a velvet bag. I have no means of 
knowing which gathered the, richer harvest, but 
there were certainly double the motions towards the 
bag. Every donor thereto was rewarded with a 
gracious " merci," and at the close of the service we 
were told that it was the Duchess of Rohan who 
had officiated, that she with the Duke and Prince 
occupied the Chateau about half the year, and that 
they were now in residence there. 

Having an hour or more before luncheon, we 
thought it a good time to see the Chateau, and 
accordingly presented ourselves at the gate where 
we had seen visitors admitted the day before. Our 
ring was answered by a servant resplendent in a 
purple velvet apron embroidered in violets, who 
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told us that " jamais ! jamais ! ! " were visitors 
admitted on Sunday. We reiterated our exceeding 
regret to ask for any special privilege, but said that 
we were leaving at an early hour in the morning, and 
it appeared to us important that we should not go 
without visiting so renowned a place, and-so-forth, 
and-SQ-forth — almost as good, in fact, as our regular 
even-song, although lacking somewhat in swing for 
want of rehearsal. 

Of course she did not touch us ; still I carried away 
the impression of having been forcibly ejected. 
Her appraisal of us was so withering, our claims, to 
her, so insufficient. Her parting words, that is the 
only ones she could think of which woiild be likely 
to get rid of us, were : 

" It won't do any good, but you might apply to the 
porter at the other gate." 

To be sure she never expected us to go, but we 
should have gone even without the suggestion had 
we known there was another gate. 

The porter was more tolerant and asked us in, 
saying that if Himself would write his message he 
would see that it reached Madame the Duchess, and 
for us to return at two o'clock for the answer. All 
this was done, and at two our request was granted, 
a courtesy we much appreciated. 

The Chateau has repeatedly undergone destruction 
and resurrection. Richelieu was the last wilful 
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destroyer, and he ajinounced his despoiling by 
saying : 

" Monsieur the Duke, I have jiist sent a ball into 
your nine pins." 

It was possibly to save a repetition of the jest 
that the Duke in rebuilding the river front had 
two of the inner-court towers pulled down which 
RicheUeu's playful game had not knocked over. 

In the eighteenth century, ruin again threatened 
the Chateau, not this time by siege but through 
neglect, as some of the family held high posts at 
court and others were in distant provinces. 

It remained, therefore, for the present Duke and 
Duchess to undertake the restoration which has 
been carried out with such painstaking respect. 
There is no better example of their reverence for the 
past than the skilful conversion of the park into 
formal sixteenth-century gardens, which by sheer con- 
trast throws the ornamental detail of the court-of- 
honour fagade into still higher relief, and lends to it 
an air of rich delicacy which would be less noticeable 
if it arose from a garden of feathery blossoms. 

The present Duchess has also brought together a 
wealth of interesting material for the museum, but 
why refer to any one room as a museum when the 
term might well be extended to each of them, for 
the countless treasures they hold and for the history 
they breathe ? 
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The proud device " A PLUS " is repeated in the 
interior. In fact a study of the chimney breasts 
and of the shields elsewhere, particularly round the 
splendid dining-hall, would reveal a wordless story 
of the intermarriages and successions of this noble 
family. 

We wanted to see it all not only because of its 
associations, not because it is the finest chateau in 
Brittany and said to have the finest facade in all 
France, but equally because the magnificent pile was 
on the edge of our chosen path — the one Prince's 
castle on our voyage through Fairyland. 

The fortune, good or bad, as one feels about those 
things, which got us everywhere just after the annual 
event or so long before it that we could not wait, 
timed our arrival for Josselin, September the four- 
teenth, when the pilgrimage to the miraculous fountain 
was on the eighth. Had we been there then we 
should have seen many things of interest, no doubt, 
many different costumes and customs, for instance ; 
but I feel that to realize what the miraculous fountain 
means to th? people within easy reach of it, the hour 
spent beside it this quiet Sunday afternoon when 
one after another without ceremony, but with infinite 
faith and hope, suffering women knelt in long silent 
prayer, drank of the water, then disappeared from 
view, was of greater value as an intimate picture. 
And what a picture ! 
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It seems ever thus with a camera ; the subjects most 
worth while must be sacrificed to common decency 
and consideration. So it was not until they had all 
gone that I made an attempt to' photograph the 
fountain, and in doing so arrested the attention of 
an old man near by, who joined us and asked if we 
found Josselin of interest. But that gives the wrong 
impression of our questioner. There is no mock 
modesty in the simple Breton. When a thing is 
interesting or beautiful and he knpws it, he does not 
ask, " Do you like it ? " but " You find this beauti- 
ful, do you not ? " or " It is interesting, is it not ? " 

We acknowledged that we thought it all quite 
wonderful. 

" Yes, of course, ever since the finding of Our Lady, 
Josselin has been a charmed spot." 

" And when was that," I asked. 

" Madame does not know ? Nor yet Monsieur ? 
How in the ninth century a labourer found a very old 
statue in the bramble bushes ? " 

We shook our heads, and he continued : 

" He carried it home, but next day it had returned 
to the exact place from which he had removed it. 
This so astonished the honest peasant that he related 
it to the priest and afterwards to the bishop, and it 
was decided that a chapel must be erected on the spot 
chosen by the Virgin. So we have to-day Notre 
Dame du Roncier (Our Lady of the Brambles), with 
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still some of the Roman columns of the original 
structure. About this time the Count of Porhoet 
selected the strategic site near this new chapel for 
his citadel. As Our Lady at once began performing 
miracles, first by curing the blindness of the daughter 
of the labourer who had discovered her, it is no 
wonder that a town grew round the sanctuary and 
within the protecting walls of the fortress." 

" 'Tis not, indeed," remarked Himself. " And 
why the name of Josselin ? " 

" It was so the Count's son, who finished the Chateau, 
was called, and the eldest son of the Rohan family 
has been christened Josselin ever since." 

It was difficult to realize that our companion had 
not been alive through all the stirring times of his 
little city, so steeped was he in its lore, its legend, 
its people. He rolled another cigairette, and to start 
him afresh Himself asked if the September pilgrim- 
age was the only one of the year. 

" But no. Monsieur, you forget the aboyeuses." 

" The what ? " we asked simultaneously. 

" The ' barkers,' the women curSed by the Virgin, 
do you not know of them ? " 

Our ignorance had once more been probed. 

" It was down there," pointing towards where the 
Fly lay, " that the Virgin, disguised as a beggar, asked 
alms of the washerwomen. They bade her be-gone, 
and she condemned them and their descendants to 
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bark. For nearly three hundred years these miserable 
people have suffered from this affliction, but they are 
now fast disappearing ; every Whit Monday sees fewer 
and fewer of them, thanks to the mercy of Notre 
Dame du Roncier." 

At the sound of a bell the old man rose from where 
we had been sitting on a log, and asked us to accom- 
pany him to Vespers in the Chapel of Sainte Croix on 
the other side of the river. 

When we had looked across to it from the windows 
of the Chateau, the guide had told us it was of the 
eleventh century, and that there were curious stones 
and a crucifix in the churchyard ; so we gladly accepted 
this opportunity of seeing it under such favourable 
auspices. 

We crossed the ancient bridge and the old Roman 
road to Vannes, along which have passed so many 
troops, and which now was quite black with priests 
and flock responding to the calling bell. By the time 
we had wended our leisurely way to the top of the 
hill, where rests the chapel, it was literally filled to 
overflowing, the overflow taking refuge in the porch, 
on the low flat wall round the small graveyard, and 
on some of the memorial stones themselves. 

Gently pushing near enough to the door to enable 
him to hear the droning service, our recent companion 
and guide was as lost to us as though he lay in one 
of the mounds at our feet. When we were convinced 
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that he had forgotten us, that mind and soul he was 
wrapped in the cloak of his religion, we silently with- 
drew and retraced our steps to Notre Dame du Roncier 
to look at the relic of the miraculous statue. 

Here again we saw the everyday life, as it were. 
Dozens came in for their devotions, and as many as 
came passed before the case containing the tiny relic, 
put a coin in the slot at the side, and kissed the glass 
covering it. * 

It was evident from this that the curative powers 
were not confined to the sufferers from the hacking 
cough, or whatever the disease was which they called 
" barking." The ex-voto offerings suspended from a 
pillar would bear the same testimony, for they were 
miniature reproductions in wax of hearts, arms, legs, 
babies and bridal wreaths, which would suggest that 
the bit of wood had been successfully appealed to for 
about all the ills that rack the human race. 

I pondered long over the appearance of a man and 
woman, two children just old enough to walk, and a 
babe in arms, who went from altar to altar round the 
church, spending possibly five minutes at each one, 
then climbed into their rude cart and drove away. 

Before I reached even a primary conclusion regard- 
ing them, a woman entered and placed a little sack 
before the silvered-wooden bust of St. Lawrence, 
that now conceals the skull of no one knows whom, 
which until recently occupied the niche undisguised. 
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Notwithstanding the outward change the offerings 
of grain for the cure of headache are still made to 
the same object, transformed though it be. 

It all impressed me as unbelievably sad, and yet 
if this blind faith and the practice of it were taken 
out of the lives of most of these people there would 
be nothing left to them. It is their sole interest ; 
but I could not help wondering, in looking at many 
of the troubled faces, whether if were an interest 
fostered by the comfort of it or by the fear. 
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CHAPTER XXi 

FIFTEENTH DAY — TO ROHAN 

WE left early on Monday morning, having again 
our destination in mind for the night. I am 
more and more uncertain why Hinlself was keen on 
staying in Rohan, and the only reason he ever gave 
was, " because of its name." As my sole objection 
was a fear that he would go on even if he should get 
fagged (which was strictly against the rules), we 
started out. 

On turning from an hotel room, when Himself takes 
the key from the door, my usual words are : 

" Don't forget to leave it." 

The answer always is : 

" Of course not." 

It is both useful and troublesome of proprietors to 
put a tag on keys bearing the name of the hotel, for 
without it I should hear : 

" Where in thunder do you suppose this key came 
from ? " 
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As I should have no idea how long he had been 
carrjdng it we could drop it on the spot. As it is, in 
about twenty-four hours I am asked : 

" Have you a label handy ? I'd like to return this 
infernal key to Hotel So-and-So." 

Why I am reminded of this oft-repeated proceeding 
is the recollection that the first thing we did in Rohan 
was to buy a label to return a key to Josselin. 

But the getting there ! 

We left the hotel before breakfast, preferring our 
own food to work on. Himself rowed out of the lock, 
past the Chateau and under the bridge over which 
we had gone with our reverent old man, and halted 
just beyond on the far side of the towpath, made 
tea and coffee (as we entertain different opinions on 
morning drinks), munched bread and chocolate, and 
returned pleasantries with the washerwomen along 
the opposite bank about things in general, but our 
meal in particular. 

Walking up and down the towpath was a lad in long 
trousers although not large in stature, who found us 
of absorbing interest. It was the more noticeable 
as no one had attended the loading or unloading at 
Josselin. This respite was doubtless due to the 
situation of the town and owing to our having made 
fast on the down side of the lock where we were in a 
measure screened from view. Ordinarily the keepers 
discouraged this position, but here an exception was 
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made as two barges were being loaded on the up 
side. 

Himself resumed the oars until we reached the next 
lock, the boy following. From there began the 
towing, and the lad fell into step, and conversation 
which went on for a lock or two. It continued, in fact 
until we came to a moored barge, with a mast too tall 
to pass our line over ; whereupon Himself again took 
to rowing and asked his escort if he cared for a ride, 
which it was plain he had been hoping for. 

He was the fifteen-year-old son of a Josselin police- 
man, intent on learning English. A point on which 
he put much emphasis was that he was in corre- 
spondence with a young lady of Bristol. When he 
decided to turn back he offered his hand and said : 

" If I might have your address. Monsieur, I should 
like to write to you." 

Just as the EngUsh and American boys spend far 
too much time on sports and play, so French, and 
we gathered from this example Breton boys as 
well, occupy themselves too closely with study and 
conversation. 

Neither way is right, of course. The French boy 
is a pale, thin little fellow, who can hold his own in 
any drawing-room, either as talker or intelligent 
listener. Beside him the Anglo-Saxon is the picture 
of health and full to bursting of animal spirits — but 
inarticulate except in the language of sport, or 
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possibly the weather, and restive when forced to give 
attention to what he would term "dry talk." 

Himself kept a pretty stiff pace all day, and the 
lock-keepers were either in sight or easily summoned 
until we reached the last one tefore Rohan. A 
woman seventy or eighty years old appeared there, 
and after looking us over started without a word 
along the towpath as fast as she could go. Not 
another person could we raise, and it was then after 
sunset. 

In about twenty minutes a man came running from 
the direction the old woman had taken, who said 
that the keeper at Rohan was having a three-day 
leave, and that he, the speaker, was consequently 
attending both locks. 

By the time we reached Rohan it was almost as 
dark as it would be, and we found the man who had 
delayed us below, hard at work helping the one at 
Rohan move, by hand, from one house to another. 
It surprised us to see him, as he had not returned by 
our route, but had evidently taken a short cut while 
we followed the winding river. 

The tmloading began as soon as Himself expressed 
our desire to leave the Fly and her contents for the 
night. 

We preferred doing most of this ourselves, but 
all the men who had been occupied a moment before 
in moving beds and wardrobes now grabbed suit- 
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cases, bread-boxes, lantern, tent and water-jug, to 
oiir great annoyance. It was dark ; the house into 
which they took them was dark ; and between the 
men, children and darkness I little expected to see 
much of the stuff again. 

When everything was out of the boat Himself 
locked the door of the room into which we hoped 
the cargo had been deposited, and left the key with 
the keeper, who accepted the charge notwithstanding 
he had moved from the house. 

I never turned from our belongings with such a 
feeling of insecurity. There were so many men 
about that it would be difficult to fasten blame should 
anything be missing. Besides, identification would 
be impossible, for in the darkness, we had not seen 
a single face ; we were conscious only of forms with 
long arms, which reached out and clutched our all, 
disappearing with it we knew not where. 

We arrived at the hotel practically at the close of 
the table d'hdte. The only people in the room were 
two men who were trying to fold their napkins in 
some intricate fashion which they had seen done 
with much success by a fellow diner. The elder 
man, the one with the Legion d'Honneur decoration, 
moved to the opposite side of the table, better to 
follow the turns and twists of the other, who was 
making more progress. 

Their absorption was amazing. The ability of 
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the French to concentrate on whatsoever is under 
consideration we have often remarked. That is 
why perfectly trivial things can afford them such 
amusement. In a restaurant at Rennes we laughed 
all through dinner at the fun a couple of soldiers 
were having with an alarm clock, and decided it was 
as good as a game if you could keep your mind on 
it. The concentration is the thing. 

When the napkin-folding competition was aban- 
doned Himself made some inquiry respecting the 
village, and on this initiative began one of the con- 
versations which it pleases us much to recall. 

It was our compensation for occasionally having 
to go to an hotel, this watching the surprise of our 
listeners when in answer to whether we were en 
automobile (the only means of travel which suggested 
itself when the one train to arrive had done so four 
or five hours before), we would assure them : 

" No, we came by the river." 

" Is it so indeed ? You have a motor-boat, then ? " 

" No, only a rowboat, and most of the time I tow 
that," Himself would remark. 

Then little by little, not to lose any of their ex- 
pressions, either facial or oral, we would tell them 
that we had a tent with us and had expected to sleep 
out of doors " comme les militaires," but found the 
ground damp, so put up anywhere, but mostly in 
the haylofts of the lock-keepers. 
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" Mais ce n'est pas possible," was sure to follow, 
and we would go over it again more minutely. " Comme 
les militaires" seemed to mitigate against the absolute 
impossibility of it until on further reflection someone 
would say, incredulously : 

" Mais Madame ? " 

Whereupon I did my best to convince them that 
I was having a delightful time; so they would turn 
their imagination from real soldiers to soldiers of 
fortune, and return to the story. 

I now see where we might have harvested com- 
missions from the hotels. The tale was never 
properly worked up until the end of the meal, and 
as one is supposed to leave the dining-room at least 
when the last person has finished, and as there is 
seldom another place in which to continue the talk, 
the quantity of things our listeners ordered and 
consumed as leisurely as might be grew to be funny. 

Could they have understood English the whole 
yam could have been spim with embellishments in 
half the time. But with our — let us say halting 
— French, they could never persuade themselves 
that they were imderstanding correctly, and the 
proprietor was enriched by the uncertainty. 

The pretty waitress had arranged and rearranged 
everything on the serving-table at least twenty times 
in her determination not to lose the thread of the 
story, but after being called from the room she had 
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a bright thought which she hoped would supply 
some of the missing items, and returned accordingly 
with pen, ink, and those slips of paper which one 
is sometimes asked to iill in, ostensibly for the police. 

They begin with your name, after which you are 
supposed truthfully to give your age, profession, 
and most other presumably private affairs, which 
I answered more or less accurately. 

Then a fresh sheet was handed to Himself. It 
is a delicate thing to have to admit, but he cannot 
write even with a good pen. He went to work with 
the one extended for the purpose in his usual left- 
handed style, the bonne bending closely over him to 
get the information wet from the press, and becoming 
more and more bewildered as the queer little marks 
accumulated. 

When he got down to the land of his birth and 
wrote " Etats-Unis," which she had probably never 
heard of, she could endure no more and took the 
paper away, saying : 

" You might as well stop. Monsieur. I can't 
read a word of it, not a word ! " 
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CHAPTER XXI 

SIXTEENTH DAY — MAKING CIDER 

ON the way to the post in the morning the 
gentleman of the decoration called us into 
his office for a chat and an exchange of cards. He 
asked if he might see us off, so we told him the pro- 
bable hour and left him, as we wanted to occupy 
the intervening time looking round the village. The 
old halles, or market-place, was, as they usually are, 
picturesque, but in our superficial visit we found 
little else which could be similarly classified. The 
only visible testimony of the connection of the 
ancient family whose name the village bears is the 
Chapel of Notre Dame de Bonne Rencontre near 
the edge of the river, on which the Rohan arms are 
still distinct. 

On reaching the Fly we wondered if the children 
had not gone to bed at all as they were all waiting 
for us, filled with animated curiosity. We passed 
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them and went on to the house where not only was 
the outside door open but also the one which Himself 
had so carefully locked the night before, and not a 
responsible-looking person in sight. Nothing had 
been disturbed, however, not so much as inspected, 
so far as we could discover. 

When we reappeared with our arms full, one dirty- 
faced youngster came toward us extending the 
oar-locks. 

" Where did you get those ? " demanded Himself 
with unwonted severity for him. 

" There in the grass," came the reply without a 
moment's hesitation. 

We were flabbergasted. Here was one of the 
little gamins actually guarding the very things we 
had removed to prevent him or some of his numerous 
fraternity from carrying away! Himself recalled 
that the unusual determination to keep the key 
on his mind long enough not to put it in his pocket 
had obliterated all other responsibility. 

Then he remembered that he had left his cane in 
the grass with the oarlocks, but this everyone dis- 
claimed knowledge of. He was furious ! 

Recognizing the superior merits of the stick when 
seeing it in the studio of an artist friend, he had 
taken it unto Himself. It had supported him in 
his hours of bhsters ; its crook was almost as usefid 
as another hand ; and here just because he was 
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temporarily absent-minded (save the mark!), some 
unscrupulous person had shown the effrontery to 
steal it ! 

The tension was relaxed by a small boy coming 
down a steep incline at such sp^ed that when he 
stumbled and fell he kept on coming. Up he jumped 
and dived into a clump of bushes as though intent 
on completing the personal damage his headlong 
dash down hill had begun. 

For a minute his little sabots were the only signs 
of his existence ; then he reappeared waving the 
" stolen " cane. Smiling and dirty, scratched and 
torn, he presented it to the rightful (?) owner, saying 
that he had found it in the grass, and had hidden it 
for safe-keeping when called away to mind the cows. 

To spare Himself as much as possible I turned 
my back on his emotions, and puttered about tucking 
the last bag under the seat, and then sat down ready 
for the start. This brought me facing the group 
just as coppers went from his palm to the other one 
not much larger than the coins, which were received 
with astonished delight and the remonstrance that 
" it was nothing at all. Monsieur." This unexpected 
appreciation embarrassed Himself as much as the 
return of the stick, but he felt that at any rate he 
had done the handsome thing (I think it was two 
sous ! ) and the conscience-stricken feeling of guilt 
was transferred to me by the keeper (of whom I 
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had left few uncomplimentary things unsaid), bringing 
from the garden a huge bouquet of dahlias " for 
Madame." 

The chorus of good-byes as we pulled off made 
us almost homesick, they were so friendly, and we 
were humiliated at having cast so much as a mental 
stone at a conununity so upright and well-wishing. 

That day was spent by the Fly and me much as 
if we were on sticky paper. We could get only one 
foot loose at a time, for in the nine and a-half kilo- 
metres we had to pass twenty-four locks. If I were 
good at mathematics I should figure out how many 
kilometres we went up ; I am certain it was more than 
we went on. Four kilometres beyond Rohan we 
left the River Quest and entered the canal which 
connects it with the Blavet. Hence this heroic 
effort to raise us to the height of the elevation which 
originally separated these two streams. 

One young keeper had charge of nine locks and 
was adroit at working them. It was a sort of " shoot- 
ing the chutes," or some such aquatic sport ; for we 
" made " each one in from five to six minutes as 
opposed to the barges' time of twenty. 

Such a sight as met my gaze as I rose to the top 
of one of them ! It was an old cow-woman, and in 
the first costume of Pontivy, that we saw. The black 
bonnet which has a scarlet lining .to the flowing cape 
is the keynote ; just the edge of the white cap shows 
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beneath. The sleeves are large and open at the 
bottom with a broad band of velvet at the elbow. 
Another band encircles the back of the neck, while 
others follow the line of the arm-holes, and are so wide 
as almost to meet behind, a few inches above the 
waist. In front a bit of white gimp shows above the 
generous bib of the apron, without which, with its 
two large pockets, the costume would be incomplete. 
The ample skirt is shirred over a hard cord for a 
distance of ten or twelve inches at the back, and 
is finished with a wide or narrow band of velvet 
near the bottom, according to the worldly prosperity 
of the wearer. 

The costume was most attractive and seemed as 
much a part of the dear old woman as her parched 
skin. I was afraid of being rude, but longed to 
photograph her. Himself asked the keeper if she 
would object, and he said he thought not, but that 
he would inquire, as she spoke only Breton. He 
went over to where she was leaning against a building 
as attractive as herself, and she evidently acquiesced, 
for the prettiest picture of all was* to see this rough 
young countryman, whom one would not have sus- 
pected of keen observation in the matter of the toilet, 
straighten her cap and adjust her apron so very gently. 

Not so the model. From the time I first saw her 
until we pulled away she moved not a muscle. That 
is what I call poise. She is the only person of either 
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sex I ever saw who could resist changing position or 
preening themselves when they so much as suspected 
the possibility of being in the picture. 
A few locks after this the keeper greeted us with : 
" It is Monsieur and Madame Shazah." 
Having learned to answer to this pronunciation 
of our name we acknowledged the identity, where- 
upon he drew a scrap of paper from his pocket and 
read as much of our life's history as the government 
was momentarily interested in, which ended with 
some sort of order to be watchful that no accident 
befell us. 

If they were disinclined to having us on their 
premises for the night they certainly went about it 
badly. The extending of this fatherly arm after a 
day of up-water work was too acceptable to draw 
away from, so Himself figuratively asked to be 
drawn closer, in his plea for a place to lay our sleepy 
heads. 

What amiable hosts they were! They donated 
cabbage and pears to our dinner, and the keeper 
spent the time while it was in preparation in writing 
the names of the lock-keepers whose hospitality we 
' should be likeliest to enjoy, as far along the route as 
he knew it. 

By the time our meal was over a brother came, 
and a sister with a child or two, and we learned that 
they were to make cider, and were much amused 
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that we should want to watch them, as it was 
not a proceeding of interest from their point of 
view. 

They were all in the cellar with one candle which 
afforded enough hght for them to go about the 
accustomed business, and was just enough to enhance 
the scene. The fact of there being a cellar was 
a novelty in these parts, for not another lock-house 
has one, so far as we know. 

Being a bad year for apples the cider was made 
of pears which the father brought in and emptied into 
the machine. This was run by two people, the 
mother, sister and eldest son taking turns. The 
little daughter shovelled out the pulp on to the straw 
on the press, which was in charge of the visiting 
brother. Only the two tiny children and ourselves 
were idle spectators to the growing layer cake of 
straw and mashed pears. 

It was not only the costumes but the dim light 
and magnified shadows, the merry chatter and eager 
faces, which made it seem so unreal. 

Here, too, began the incessant " 0, dam, out," " Out, 
dam," " Non, dam," and like variations which mysti- 
fied us when used in conjunction with French. I 
had no idea how to spell it, it sounded like the 
common-garden variety, but on inquiry learned that 
it was " Dam^." 

Our host being a chef eclusier (head lock-keeper) 
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was to make the weekly rounds of "his section on the 
morrow, so bade us good-bye when he said good-night ; 
for although he was going in our direction he would 
be leaving at five o'clock, and would probably be 
returning too late to meet us. 



II 
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CHAPTER XXII 

SEVENTEENTH DAY — A NIGHT WITH THE FLY 

AN unusually tardy start the following morning was 
bad management because the first desirable 
stopping-place meant sixteen kilometres and thirty- 
two locks for the day's work, and we missed it by 
four locks and two and a hjilf kilometres. 

Had they been ascending we should have risked 
them although it had become quite dark. But in 
only two did we go up before meeting the second 
bief de portage, with a respite of five flat kilometres, 
before beginning the contrary action of the previous 
day, of going down and out of one and into and down 
another, the intervening distance not exceeding a 
hundred yards. 

This second descent in no wise endeared these 
locks to me. Their little trick of spurting miniature 
fountains from the masonry as the water went out 
decided us against risking another before daylight. 
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although, a while back, an obliging fisherman who 
noticed that we were making as quick time as con- 
ditions permitted said that he was going to Pontivy 
and would tell all the keepers to get the locks filled, 
which would save us several minutes. 

" I should not like to put them to the trouble unless 
you are certain of going on," he called back; but 
we had no doubts of it, and now that the intention 
was not to be realized we were glad that we should 
not have to face the man again, and knew we could 
pacify the keepers. 

Here we were at the next lock, it was ready for us 
to enter, but black as night is between twilight and 
the rising of the moon ; so Himself went to the door 
to explain our predicament, expecting to be offered 
shelter as the only alternative. 

I could hear him talking, but not what was being 
said, although I knew from his voice that something 
was amiss, but was not prepared for him to return 
to the boat and say : 

" They didn't ask us to stay." 

"That's all right," I replied, thinking it no time 
to stand on ceremony, " but what did they say when 
you asked them if we might ? " 

" I didn't ask," he said very quietly. 

I waited, giving him a chance to justify his un- 
precedented behaviour with a plausible explanation, 
if he could scare one up. 

II* 
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" You see," he faltered, " when the door was 
opened I got a good look at the room and the family, 
thanks to a bright fire and a candle. As the man 
last night had said we should not be pleased with 
the surroundings this side of Pontivy, I decided on 
the spur of the moment not to ask whether they 
had a place for us, but to accept it if it was offered. 
And it was not offered." 

" And so ? " 

" Couldn't we put up the tent ? " 
" The tent ! " I ejaculated. " Why, we've no idea 
of the lay of the land, and practically none of the 
tent." 

Certainly the tent would not do. We recalled the 
hour of perplexity in getting it up the only time it 
had been used, and then it had not been dark. No ! 
There was nothing to be done except spend the night 
with the Fly. 

Accordingly we pulled to the other side of the canal 
to be away from the towpath. We were afraid to 
step out of the boat, because of the black misleading 
shadows. With considerable difficulty we made fast 
by planting the afore-mentioned cane at one end, 
and a very landlubberish arrangement of the boat- 
hook at the other, to which we lassoed the Fly with 
sufficient security for our present position. It would 
never have answered at all had we been beside one 
of the many unprotected dams ; but in this narrow 
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strip of canal and the lock gates again closed, we 
should only get a little bumping were we to break 
loose. 

By this time we had entered into the spirit of the 
adventure with real delight and were thinking how 
much better off we were than had we been shut up 
in a dirty house, when the silence was broken by a 
familiar " Mais Dame ! " and we irecognized our last 
host, who was coming toward uS with the keeper 
whose hospitality we were not enjoying. 

How he did argue with us to get under that roof ! 
And how obstinate we were ! The appeals of the 
keeper to become his guests were added to those of 
his chief, probably because he had been censured by 
his superior for not insisting on it in the first place. 

We could not remind the one that he had dis- 
couraged our stopping before Pontivy in the presence 
of the other on whom the reflection would be cast. 
Besides, the proverbial " any port 'in a storm " could 
be his only rejoinder, and the port was without charm 
for us. We thanked them both profusely and with 
finality. 

We were advised it woiild be much better, if we 
insisted on staying out, to go to the towpath side, 
" away from the traffic of the road," and this we 
agreed to. The keeper went to his house, and the 
chief muttering " Dame ! Dame ! Dame ! ! " 
started homeward, and I suspect his next report to 
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headquarters was that it was impossible to take 
care of people who refused to be taken care of. 

We foraged among the boxes and ate a cold un- 
assorted supper. Our failure to get to town found us 
without bread as well as bed, but we satisfied otir 
hunger and risked consequences. 

By the time we had finished, the stars were out, 
and we could see that there was a roadway beside 
us which explained the remark of our late host, 
although in no wise robbing it of its humour. There 
might be " traffic," to be sure, but the breathless 
stillness at present gave no indication of it, and the 
likelihood of its disturbing us was too absurd, as we 
should not be really sleeping. 

We " weighed anchor " and hove to the other 
side where it was harder than before to fix our tether, 
as the shore line was less straight. It was not easy 
to hang overboard and hammer at arm's length 
with much force, and repeating our thankfulness that 
no dam loomed up ahead we resigned ourselves to 
being insecurely fast. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to discharge the 
cargo on the bank we abandoned that, and rearranged 
it in the boat to give us as much room as possible. 

When we were blindly selecting our outfit, cork 
mattresses were advised by old campers as the most 
satisfactory for our needs, the chance not being lost 
to remind us that with " Yankee ingenuity," we 
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should be able to utilize them as life preservers as 
well, although they must say that they themselves 
preferred the good old-fashionqd knowledge of 
swimming. We suffered their derision and ordered 
the mattresses from a catalogue and were, appalled 
when they were delivered to find that they were out 
of the question, owing to the amount of space they 
occupied when rolled. Besides, after trying one a 
few minutes I came to the conclusion that I should 
not care to have my back perpetually Marcelle waved. 
Those of hair were found to be more comfortable, 
but equally clumsy, and the dealer was puzzled what 
to suggest. 

"If it were earlier in the season a good blanket 
over the ground sheet would be sufficient, but now 
you would find it too cold." 

Then came my inspiration. If warmth was the 
object and feather-beds had been discarded because 
for indoor purposes they supplied too much of it, 
why not feathers for late-summer camping ? Five 
large down pillows were the same length and width 
as the regulation camp mattress, and I had ten of 
these put into separate khaki covers, and they looked 
quite ship-shape. The one womanish touch was my 
insistence that they should be fastened together 
with safety-pins, which proved to be a practical thing 
to do, as they could be used as cushions on fair days 
without impairing their usefulness as beds. They 
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were light, warm, and whether apart or pinned 
together could be rolled into a small bundle. 

Now it will be understood how on this night in the 
boat we could distribute our mattresses on the bottom 
against the seats, or pad an unfriendly suit-case comer. 

We agreed that it was a pity that the experiment 
should have overtaken us on this particular day, 
because, for the first time on the voyage, we had 
symptoms of colds : Himself had a stiff neck and I 
had been sniffing since morning. The cause was not 
far to seek. For five nights nmning we had snuggled 
down in cosy beds and become so " soft " that the 
night before, just because there was nothing between 
us and the clean board floor except our mattresses, 
we evinced this pampered susceptibiUty. 

" We shall take to-morrow off, anyway," com- 
forted Himself, as he wedged his head between the 
stove box and potato-sack, " and I do hope you 
won't take more cold." 

I knew I should, but said it was nonsense as I was 
so nice and warm, and only regretted that he found 
it troublesome to adjust his head so as not to strain 
his neck. 

It was about half-past eight when we crawled under 
our rugs and began playing with the stars. We 
found the big and little dipper, the milky way, and 
Venus shone upon us larger and brighter than I ever 
saw her before. The moon silhouetted the lacy tree- 
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tops against our dome of sapphire, and it was with 
reluctance that we shut out the many wonders by 
opening our umbrellas. But with them and the 
ground sheets over us we hoped to .keep from getting 
damp from the rising mist, or fog, or whatever it is 
that the Breton calls " La Dame Blanche." 

I told Himself to stretch out as much as he could, 
as he had had a hard day, and it would not matter 
about me at aU, as I should only doze, and at the 
first streak of dawn should put the tattle over. 

It was with the consoling anticipation of that pot 
of tea that I twisted myself into a letter S and laugh- 
ingly said : 

" Good-night." 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

EIGHTEENTH DAY — TO PONTIVY 

FROM in under the edge of the umbrella I could 
glimpse a group of stars, and of a sudden there 
was a flash, and in spite of my resolution not to talk, 
even though I were doomed to a sleepless night, I 
said : 

" Oh ! Did you see that ? " 

" See what ? " inquired a voice from the direction 
of my feet. 

" The shooting star. It was so brilliant and there 
was a curious snap afterwards that made me jump. 
What do you suppose it was ? " 

Before he answered there was a repetition of the 
low, sharp noise. 

" There, didn't you hear that ? " 

" Yes, and here goes another shooting star for you," 
chuckled Himself. 

I had, indeed, been taken in by the flash of the 
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electric torch and the closing of his watch-case, and 
could not understand it, for surely my eyes had not 
been ofE those twinkling stars. 

I could feel by the quivering of the Fly that I was 
being silently laughed at, and rather petulantly 
announced that unless he were anxious to protract 
the night beyond human endurance in its present 
situation, I would suggest that he restrain his constant 
desire to find out the time. 

Another chuckle. " And how long do you think 
you have been asleep ? " he asked. 

" Asleep ! — I haven't been asleep ! " 

" Then maybe you have a better idea of the time 
than I had." 

Ordinarily I miss my guess by a couple of hours, 
but now with somewhat arrogant confidence said : 

" Nine o'clock, perhaps." 

Instead of the rather squelched " You're right " 
which I had expected, there arose a hearty laugh 
from amidships. 

" It's half-past eleven, and you have been sleeping 
like a top and so have I," jeered Himself. 

That put an end to my intended martyrdom. If 
I could sleep with the present handicap I might as 
well change my position and lose as few winks as 
possible. So in the language of the nursery game I 
announced, " The end man says, 'Turn over,' " which 
met with much appreciation from the other occupant, 
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and by the time he was arranged to his satisfaction 
the remaining space necessitated making an of 
myself, and I was speedily off on another three-hour 
stretch. 

That it was only three hours came from Himself 
trying to turn and not being prepared to find me 
where I was. So back I went to S again, and how 
long we might have slept is not known, for the 
" traffic " began on the road in the person' of a reproach- 
ful fisherman. He shouted " ban jour " until we 
peeped out, and then began transferring the reproaches 
of the keepers which had been piled on to him as he 
came along, and would accept no excuse for our 
stopping after having promised him to go on. 

It would be interesting to know how long he stood 
and laughed at our appearance before shouting, for 
now we saw ourselves for the first time, and I never 
expect to see anything more ridiculous. In the 
stern and bow rising high above the edge of the boat 
was a conglomeration of kerosene can, salad bowl, 
water jug, and odds and ends of glaring hue, such as a 
red sweS.ter and a bright-green canVas sack. Between 
these two well-charged ends there must have appeared 
from the road to be two overgrown toads under huge 
black " stools." Grotesque as the open umbrellas 
must have been, they had served their purpose, for 
although they were wet as from a heavy rain, we 
were warm and dry. 
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During this survey of our funny appearance mar- 
vellous things were happening in the heavens, and we 
watched the first sunrise we had seen for years. 

I never get accustomed to the relative lack of birds 
in France, and it is never more pronounced than in 
the early morning. The game laws might be amended 
to advantage and the small boy taught to respect 
the eggs and young. It was the one thing missing 
in an otherwise enchanted land. More grandeur 
and variety of scenery could neither be imagined 
nor desired. Beautifully green when we started, 
changing gradually to all the gorgeous autumnal 
colourings. Barren rocks, rocks covered with heather, 
gorse or pines, and the loveliest of lichen. Broad, 
flat stretches, steep, narrow gorges, peaceful water, 
and water that was turbulent. The towpath which 
changed from side to side and ^as always smooth 
and even was often banked with bracken so tall and 
thick as to hide anyone walking there, and again as 
close cut as any lawn. Spires of infinite variety 
towered heavenward from all directions ; calvaries 
of all sizes and ages were ever5rwhere. Old and 
modern chateaux, attractive villas, and thatched 
cottages, farm and manor houses the Hke of which 
we had never seen before. Costumes and customs 
as varied as the wonders of nature — ^but almost no 
birds. 

With the boiling of the kettle we again realized 
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our deficiency of the staff of life, and were also re- 
minded that we had apprehended trouble from sub- 
stituting cake in unwholesome quantity for supper. 
In fact the night brought many surprises. 

" How is your cold," inquired Himself as soon as 
he thought about it. 

While I was trying to scare up a few remaining 
symptoms without the slightest success, the recent 
sufferer from a stiff neck was Delsarting his head 
from side to side, up, down and around, and had to 
admit that not a twinge remained. Then looking 
me straight in the eye he solemnly asserted : 

" We are natural-bom vagabonds ! " 

" Then maybe a breakfast of Gruyere cheese and 
coffee will agree with you," I replied. 

Our appetites satisfied with these (and my tea), 
our bodies refreshed from sleep, arid generally in the 
condition known in England as "Tight as rain," we 
pulled out for the destination we had hoped for the 
previous night. 

For the third and last time we came to the parting 
of the ways. In Rennes, after passing under the 
bridge we wondered whether to turn to right or left, 
and were directed to the former, the left branch being 
only a blind alley of a canal, stopping at the other 
side of the town. 

At Redon there is still another choice. One may 
keep straight ahead down the Vilaine to the sea 
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(though I am sure I should not care to in anything 
smaller than an ocean liner), or turn to the left and 
follow the canal to Nantes, where it joins the Loire, 
or enter the lock at the right and start towards Brest. 

At Pontivy one may continue straight ahead down 
•the Canal du Blavet (which is really the sixty-kilo- 
metre lower reach of the River Blavet, through an 
interesting and much toured bit of Morbihan) to Lorient, 
where it flows into the Atlantic. The alternative is 
a sharp turn to the right, also on the Blavet, but offi- 
cially the western portion of the Nantes-Brest Canal, 
which was our route. 

At the first lock Himself carolled his even-song 
without revision, regardless of its inappropriateness 
when only early risers were up from the night before. 

Thanks to an amiable keeper and one not averse 
to having us in his attic, he was perfectly willing that 
we should unload and make ready for the night at 
seven o'clock in the morning if we wanted to, although 
he was plainly puzzled. Whether from wit or a keen 
sense of truth I cannot say, but that the ground was 
" tellement mouillee " he would not accept, and called 
attention to the misrepresentation by saying that 
there had been no rain for nearly a fortnight. 

We bathed, combed and changed, and went back a 
kilometre on foot to spend the day in Pontivy. 

The interior of Brittany remained pagan up to the 
Middle Ages, so there still exist many monuments 
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of the Druids and a few indicative of the Roman 
occupation (when the country was known as Armorica), 
such as the statues of Venus in three or four places. 
The druidical monuments, the " menhir " or upright 
single stone of var37ing circumferences and height, 
and the " dolmen " or recumbent slab supported at • 
either end like a table, are numerous. They are 
presumably monuments to the dead, and how tact- 
fully the monks set about Christianizing this people 
is shown by their not destroj^ing the pagan s3mibols 
but by surmounting them with the Christian emblem. 
There are many without the cross, to be sure, parti- 
cularly in isolated districts, but in the cemetery at 
Pontivy there is a good example of this careful 
ada|ptation. 

Whether the town is unusually devoid of attraction, 
or whether it was a condition of mind produced by 
disturbing letters we found awaiting us here, I do 
not know. The shadow enveloped us, and looking 
at a place through the haze of personal annoyance 
is admittedly unfair. 

Up to 1805 it could not have been without attrac- 
tion, but the conception of Napoleon to establish a 
miUtary headquarters in the heart of Brittany reduced 
it to mediocrity. Owing to the faU of the Empire his 
original plan was not carried out in its entirety, which 
may account for its present aspect, but in this the 
visitor finds little to comfort him. Personally we ac- 
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drum towers, looking toward the court which we had 
not the courage to enter because of an evil-sounding 
dog. I was trying to picture the castle when it was 
the capital of the Rohan Duchy, and the quiet 
thoughtfulness of Himself gave me the impression 
that he, too, was journeying through the past, when 
he remarked : 

" Haven't they a corking hayloft ! " 

With this mundane reminder of our present, we 
wandered back to the garish, desolate Place to the 
Hotel Grosset, where we had a satisfactory meal. 
While sitting there a man passed beating a drum. I 
had learned at Rohan what to expect. After enough 
racket to rouse general attention he pulls a paper 
from his breast and reads in a stentorian voice what- 
ever the matter may be that he has in hand. In 
Rohan it was a desire to recover a black shoulder 
cape which Madame X. had los|t between certain 
places on the day of the last fair. It may be a notice 
where and when to pay taxes, or, as in the present 
instance, the details of a coming auction. The town 
crier was a natural part of the scene at Rohan ; so 
might he have been here a few yards to the right of 
us; but he had no more connection with the back- 
ground against which we saw him than had the sub- 
stitution of sand for blotting-paper in the modem 
post-office. Could the little pink shells of it have 
been transferred to the British Museum to go with 
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the quill pens it would be delightful. Why halve 
a custom ? 

In the early stages of our voyage a few venturesome 
people were willing to vouch for the conditions as 
far as Rennes, and from there still fewer thought 
we should be all right up to Redon. But after that, 
our finding either the country or the people to our 
liking was questioned. At Redon they pooh-poohed 
this idea, adding, however : 

" Mais I'autre cote de Pontivy ! " and followed with 
details about not being able to get food ; that the 
people were uncivil, and that we should probably 
have anything but a cheerful time of it. " And when 
you come to Finistere ! " — but the awfulness of the 
thought silenced them. 

Having learned long ago that strangers are rather 
apt to reflect the treatment they receive, one bogey 
was disposed off, and we meant to provide for our 
ever urgent appetites by filling the Fly to the brim. 

As we were returning to our night's shelter, heavily 
laden against the horrible unknown of the morrow, 
we came across our host, who insisted on relieving us 
of most of our burden. At almost the same spot 
when taking the Fly to her day's resting-place in 
the morning, we passed the little ten-year-old 
daughter of this keeper. A dearer child I never 
expect to see. Short, plump and smiling, dressed 
in the costume of Pontivy, in one hand empty milk 
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pails, and under the other arm a huge round loaf 
of bread. She made a picture t coveted, but her 
parents were fearful of my camera because I " might 
make a post-card of her." 

In the ever-decreasing number of families where 
the young are continuing the costume of their fore- 
fathers it is donned when they are from five to 
eight years of age. It may not be black at first ; the 
one on this lovely child was dove grey, but the bands 
of velvet were black. The hair is brushed smoothly 
back (alas! too smoothly for beauty), done in a tight 
knot behind, and covered with a tiny white cap. 
The charm of it belittles any attempt at description. 

The whole family from the seventy-one-year-old 
grandfather to the smallest boy ate among our four 
favourite families who made us welcome to all they 
had to give. 

That they had only a floor to offer us for the night 
filled them with many more regrets than it did us. 
In fact, when I stretched out on it and compared it 
with my positions in the Fly I thought myself the 
luckiest person in the world. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

NINETEENTH DAY — GUESTS OF THE GOVERNMENT 

INASMUCH as our host had charge of the next 
lock and the distance was a little over two kilo- 
metres, he was determined to tow us. He clutched 
the line and gave a pull which would have moved 
a barge, but feeling no resistance looked round with 
a troubled expression, thinking the rope had broken. 
When he saw that we were coming along he could 
not believe his eyes, and said : 

" But it isn't at aU heavy." 

We appreciated his help as much as if it had been 
a back-breaking business; but soul of goodness that 
he was, it seemed to rob him of some of the pleasure 
by not finding it hard work. 

This keeper echoed the advice of two or three 
others that we should stop at Guerledan, " because 
Madame was very clean, the two children well brought 
up, and the keeper a good fellow." They enlarged 
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on the presumably attractive advantages by saying 
that since the man was chief of his section we should 
probably find a bed. Where, Oh where, had the 
haylofts gone ? Were we for the future doomed either 
to beds or boards ? 

Inviting as the place promised, it was not going 
to be easy of achievement with a mid-day start ; but 
the Fly seemed to stick up her nose, spread out her 
wings, and without sound or motion to glide over 
the surface of the water. The locks, too, were spaced 
as we liked them best, if they must be — and it is 
evident that they must. We always made better 
time when there was a string of them close together 
and then a decent respite, than when they were 
equally distiibuted a few rods apart. 

All went well the first half of the distance, and 
then we came to an unattended lockv and I tin-horned 
myself hoarse. Himself whistled and banged on 
the door, but not a person turned up save a washer- 
woman, who thought some one had fallen overboard. 

She volunteered the information that the keeper 
was doubtless at the inn, as he was enjoying his 
annual three-day leave. She asked why the keeper 
from the lock below had not conl'e with us, as was 
his duty under these circumstances. We wondered 
too, and had we known it in time should have seen 
that he did ; but that would not bring him now. 

There was nothing to do but for Himself to go in 
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search of the man on leave and see whether he could 
be induced to work for ten minutes. The gates 
were open (as we had begun to ascend again since 
turning off at Pontivy), and entering as usual I saw 
no reason for going out while Himself went on his 
errand, but discovered why I should have done so 
before he returned. 

He inquired his way of so many people that news 
of our predicament reached the ears of all the next 
generation, and they came en masse to have a look. 
The only time I noticed anyone touch the workings 
of the lock who was not in authority was on that 
day. I suppose the chance was too tempting with 
the keeper at a safe distance ; so those young rascals 
before I knew what they were up to had closed the 
gates behind me. There I was at the bottom of 
that deep hole having crawled with the Fly into the 
trap. Where the other end of the rope which was 
attached to the mast might be I had no means of 
finding out, nor what the little villains intended to 
do with it ; but I had a prescience of danger. 

It is humiliating to have to confess, but my temper 
is short in any language, and the more anxious or 
frightened I become the shorter it gets. 

I had been occupying the time writing a letter, 
which I quickly put aside, and, disregarding my help- 
less position, I laid down the law ! It was brief but 
forceful, and, what is not always the case with my 
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French, comprehensible. I must have looked and 
sounded threatening, ior every offender took to his 
heels, and I settled down to writing again ; but not 
so oblivious to possible attack as before, although 
there was no repetition of visitors. Himself came 
On a run and called over the rim to me that he had 
found the keeper, who had insisted that he was on 
holiday, and was by his own admission drunk. 

" But," continued Himself, " he is willing to fill 
the lock for us, and what shall we do ? Do you 
think we had better risk it ? " 

It is evident from his question and my reply that 
Himself is the more humane of the two ; but he had 
not just been worried nearly to death — and besides 
he was on land ! 

My advice was to let the man take the responsi- 
bility, and I added : 

" All he can do is to fall in, and all I can do is to 
go up — and I very much want to go up ! " 

This (at the moment) thrilling episode, although 
without disastrous consequences, stole close on to 
an hour of our short supply, and the swift steady 
pace at which I had marvelled the preceding ten 
kilometres seemed to be doubled. 

At each lock Himself would say that we were trying 
to reach Guerl^dan before dark, and everyone tried 
to aid us. Each keeper would look at me and ask 
whether he must let the water in slowly ; but I would 
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shake my head and bellow : " Non, merci, vite," 
amusedly contrasting it with my solicitude at the 
outset, when I was fairly prostrated with fright at 
half the commotion, whereas now I was almost im- 
patient that it could not be faster. To be sure, the 
Fly did considerable dancing ; but with her nose held 
close to the masonry she was prevented from fulfilling 
her desire to reverse, as she rose like a leaf and was 
out and off again. 

At one sharp bend we came to the most English- 
looking building on the whole route. It was a sort 
of baby chateau, with one turret round which the 
ivy, after covering the flat walls, had wound and 
festooned itself. It might all have dropped from a 
Surrey hillside — this three-hundred-acre farm. 

We arrived at Guerledan too late' to see either people 
or place, but Himself panted rather than chanted his 
little lay to the figure of a man, and asked whether 
he desired to look at our authorization. The figure 
replied : 

" There is no necessity, Monsieur Shazah." 

It is pleasant, this driving up to an unknown 
person's front door in a rowboat, in a strange country, 
in the dark, and hear your name spoken (even this 
way), and be given the feeling that they have been 
waiting indefinitely for just this happy moment. It 
gives quite a tug at the heart-strings. 

The regrets of the chief that we had chosen just 
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the wrong night, because a visiting relative made 
it impossible for them to offer us a bed, were waved 
aside by our saying that a floor would serve admirably. 

" In that case," replied the kind man, " you may 
have a whole house if you want it, but it is 
unfurnished." 

Of course we wanted it, and moved in without 
delay. When all was in readiness Himself crossed the 
garden separating the two houses to get mUk for 
supper, and stayed so long gossiping that I had 
ample time to formulate a fascinating scheme. 

We were behind with our writing, and notes are 
fleeting when not detailed. Until the solution of the 
problem which overtook us at Pontivy by letter it 
would be well to have a fixed address in case it be- 
came necessary to summon us by telegraph; so if 
we could, why not rent the house for a week ? 

Himself had so enjoyed our new neighbours that 
the idea appealed to him on the instant, and he went 
back to see if it might be arranged. 

He returned with the information that a few years 
ago the lock-keepers had asked to be better paid, 
and to comply with the demand several posts had 
been abandoned, the care of the deserted lock being 
given to the keeper nearest it, and he, besides getting 
his financial rise, was given the use of the land 
belonging to the disused house. Before this increase 
in work and pay Guerledan had had both an ordinary 
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keeper and a chef eclusier ; but now our host acted 
as both, and the keeper's quarters being vacant 
until the retirement of his father the following year 
(when he was going to rent it), we were at liberty 
to remain there as long as we pleased ! 

It is doubtless the last stage of vagabondage, this 
taking root in an abandoned house ; but if so, vaga- 
bonds, unlike other mortals, get more comfortable 
as the degradation increases. 

We had four rooms. A kitchen with stone floor 
and cavernous fire-place was supplied with a table 
of boards across a trestle, and two equally simple 
stools. A narrow entrance hall ran between the 
kitchen and sitting-room where there was also a 
fire-place. Above these two rooms there were two 
others, one of which we called the dressing-room, 
and a dark corner yielded a large clean burlap case 
of chaff. We carried it to the bedroom, where it 
was utilized as my bed, which gave Himself a double 
deck of mattresses. 

The heavy song of the fall of water over the dam 
was accompanied by the rustling leaves on a tree 
below our dormer window, as the gentle breeze bore 
toward us perfumed with unseen roses, to bid us 
welcome and sweet rest. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE SAINTS OF ST. AliGNAN 

A GOVERNMENT which would give free trans- 
portation over its waterways might be supposed 
to be indifferent as to the scenery provided. When 
the same government threw in a house for good 
measure, although it had supplied priceless land- 
scapes at every turn, it could not be censured 
if the quality fell below the standard of one's ac- 
customed surroundings. But the morning revealed 
that rare good fortune had overtaken us — or had we 
overtaken it ? 

The first thing we saw on going to the window was 
a rose bush to the very eaves hanging full of delicate 
pink blossoms. To the left of the entrance grew a 
peach tree, which by standing on its tip-toes might 
have peeped into the bedroom window. The river 
assumed the proportions of a lake in front of us, 
and on the opposite shore towered a mountain-like 
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hill covered thick in some places with pine, oak and 
chestnut, while others were but jagged points of 
gleaming slate, and on its summit a tiny chapel. 

At the back of the house pure icy water flowed 
from a wall of rock, and on each side and behind it 
grew blackberries the size of a thimble. The garden 
was full of late vegetables, the wood shed of dry wood 
to which we were told to help ourselves, and we 
wondered if we could not spend the remainder of our 
days just there. 

Mur-de-Bretagne, three perpendicular kilometres 
away, was the village of our post and telegraph, but 
St. Aignan, a ten-minute walk across the Blavet into 
Morbihan, yielded bread and candles — and legendary 
history. 

In the village itself there is :not much charm, 
although in the church there is an -interesting, highly- 
coloured, carved wood Tree of Jesse, originally in 
the Abbey of Bon Repos. 

The local attraction is up a steep incline which 
was as difficult of ascent as it looked to be from our 
windows, and lovelier by far than we had guessed. 
It is near the north-eastern boundary of the Forest 
of Quenecan which extends over many thousand 
acres, where besides the usual wood inhabitcints of 
squirrels and rabbits, there are many deer and foxes. 
Here, too, wild boar are still hunted, and until a few 
years ago there were also wolves, v^a^ ( fgr the story. 
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they have been destroyed, although it was a com- 
forting thought as we stumbled and trudged to the 
top, where the very isolation of the Chapel of St. 
Tryphine, on the pinnacle above the Blavet, drives 
home the sixth-century fable as fact. 

We sat down to rest on the loose stones known as 
the ruins of the Finan Castle, the stronghold of 
Commore, the Breton Blue Beard. Not far from us 
was the fountain presided over by an image of 
St. Tryphine, the child-wife who lived here in terror 
with this ogre and little St. Trenieur her baby, whose 
prospective birth had filled his merciless father with 
awful fear and hate. 

At the Pardon of St. Tryphine, on the second 
Sunday in May, the countryside file through the 
green'-clad forest to vespers in the chapel, and from 
there in solemn procession to the sacred fountain, 
then home again through the peaceful silence, sweet 
with the scent of violets, lilies, and the many tender 
young plants raising their heads to the blue sky, 
smiling through the verdure, and caressed by the 
soft air of spring. 

Then again, on the second Sunday in grey 
November, when of all the trees only the tall straight 
pines have kept their green, the same respectful 
peasants climb to vespers in the same little chapel, 
this time in memory of St. Tremeur, Nature alone 
having changed. The bracken, which has not been cut 
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to supply bedding for the cattle, is slowly dying. The 
forest is a kaleidoscope of bright yellows, maroon, and 
reddish brown, and the swish swish of leaves loosened 
by the keen autumn winds adds a tinkling note to 
the chanting voices doing homage to the sainted son 
of a sainted mother, whose sacrifice saved the people 
from war. 

A quiet hour here would stir the dullest imagina- 
tion, and we pitied the terrified Tryphine confronted 
with the alternative of death at the hands of her 
cruel lord or midnight flight through the primeval 
forest. Aided by the spirits of the four former wives 
the delicate girl set out, but in order to reach the high- 
way over which she had been brought from the home 
of her father, the Count of Vannes, she was obliged 
to ford the swift-flowing Blavet. Now a fOot-bridge 
spans it, over which we crossed to our hospitable 
door, feeling that we had been on a pilgrimage, so 
real had this Finan Castle tragedy become to us. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

WE GO TO NEUILLAC 

THE Emperor (as we had christened the chief 
because of his name) came to the door early 
in the morning on some errand, and we asked whether 
to go to mass at St. Aignan or Miir, and he suggested 
NeuUlac, as at neither of the other places were the 
costumes distinctive, whereas at Neuillac they clung 
to the garb of Pontivy, which, so far as the men were 
concerned, we had seen only in pictures. 

I had grown lazy in the boat and looked upon the 
fourteen-kilometre walk without undue elation; but 
my desire to see was stronger than my slothf ulness ; 
so we started out about half-past eight. We were 
advised to go by the road which was shorter than 
the winding towpath, and as it led through St. Aignan 
we met a continuous string of people on their way 
to the various services. The women were in their 
best, usually black, and the men in clean blue blouses. 
It is sad that one so soon becomes accustomed to 
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dress and habits as not to remark them. That this 
calamity had already befallen us came as an un- 
pleasant surprise. In the early stages of the walk 
I noticed nothing unusual in the clothing of the men. 
It was not until two of them passed on a bicycle, one 
pedalling as hard as he could go, and the other 
balanced on his right foot, his hands on the stooping 
shoulders before him, his blouse blown full like a 
balloon, and his broad streamers flying, that my 
sleeping consciousness awoke to the possibilities of 
male attire. 

Himself dropped his watch on the stone floor just 
before we started, so the day was practically spoiled 
for him, as he consults it every fifteen minutes that he 
is awake. In one respect it was a iortunate accident, 
for had we known the hour we should doubtless have 
turned back, believing our mission frustrated by tardi- 
ness; for being slow walkers the time was a close 
allowance for seven kilometres, and it proved to be 
ten ! We managed to make it a few minutes before 
the close of the sermon, which was all that really 
mattered, since it was in Breton. 

There were but two heads covered with hats, the 
same two being the only people there (excepting 
ourselves in both instances) not in the costume of 
Pontivy. Half of the men were in .white broadcloth 
jackets and waistcoats, elaborately trimmed with 
black velvet and buttons. The others wore long 

13 
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blouses, but we were told that on fgte days all of 
them would be en grande toilette, and when they 
assembled in front of the church after the service 
not one but had on a little round hat with velvet 
binding, band and streamers. Some were of straw 
yellowed by the sun, some were felt, but the block 
and trimming were the same on men and boys, as 
were the coif, dress and apron on the women and 
girls. The black bonnet with scarlet lining to the 
cape that I so much admired on the delightful old 
cow-woman is everyday attire, and particularly 
for winter. But the regulation Sunday wear is a 
small, thin white cap with extending points, put on 
over the smaller one of lace. It is not so attractive, 
to my thinking, as the touch of scarlet, nor half so 
mediaeval-looking ; but to their minds it is the last 
word in finery. 

In the churchyard is an ossuaire or bone-house, well 
filled and ornamented after the gruesome custom. 
It comes from the grave being hired for a term of 
years, long or short, according to will or purse, and 
if at the end of the lease it is not renewed the bones 
are put in the ossuary, sometimes the skull hung on 
a nail or placed in a niche, but generally tossed on the 
common pile, and the plot is again to let. 

This little village lies not more than a couple of 
hundred yards off one of the main routes beloved of 
motorists, yet I should be surprised if its whereabouts 
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were known or so much as suspected by any con- 
siderable number of them. How unspoiled it really 
is was indicated by there being no postcards of it— 
in this day and age ! 

We stayed, together with the rest of the congre- 
gation, about half an hour in front of the church, 
where the rural postman delivered his wares and 
the priests talked with their parishioners. Then we 
started on the return ten kilometres. A farmer or 
two with a slight knowledge of French fell in with 
us and talked of his crops, asked about our native 
land which he assumed was England, and thanked 
us for the pleasure of the conversation when reaching 
the gate or road where he turned off. 

As soon as we came to the towpath we decided to 
follow it home (?) because it was easier walking and 
not much farther, and we should h.ave an opportunity 
to see what the darkness had hidden from us on the 
night of our arrival. 

As we passed the farm which reminded us of Surrey, 
the prospect of getting some lettuce from the well- 
stocked garden was suggested by Himself; but I 
refused to be a party to such brazenness and tried 
to dissuade him by saying that they probably would 
not think of selling anything; to which he re- 
plied : 

" They will at any rate be glad to see me." 

With this sublime faith he entered the courtyard, 

13* 
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while I sat down on the bank to await his return. He 
was out of sight about five minutes, then motioned for 
me to follow. 

They had no garden produce to seU, they assured 
us, but the children had recognized Himself as the 
man who had passed with the joli petit bateau, and 
we were pressed to stop for a chat. 

Madame proved to be the wearer of one of the 
hats I had seen at church, but having driven home 
they had finished luncheon by the time we had walked 
the same distance. They offered iis wine, milk and 
cider, and were amused at and could not quite under- 
stand my preference for water. 

As is generally to be found with these ancient 
houses the fa9ade of the courtyard was more elaborate 
than the ivy-covered river front. It w£is a four- 
teenth-century building, with some -beautifully arched 
doorways leading from the winding stone staircase, 
and wonderful old brasses and Quimper china of the 
early period hung from the oak beams and white 
walls of the kitchen. 

Monsieur was a man of parts, keenly interested 
in England- and Scotland, although he had never 
seen either. His other desire in the way of travel 
was Egypt ; but as the three countries are not in a 
direct line he despaired of ever seeing any of them. 
He gave us his illustrated business post-cards, which 
showed him to be a dealer in " Southdown mutton " 
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and " Durham bulls," besides pigs which seemed to 
be without English family ties. 

They were much amused at our living in an empty 
house, and Madame and her three young daughters 
promised to make us a visit. It was altogether a 
charming hour, and when we took leave of them 
there was a huge parcel of salad stuffs for us which 
they continued to say they did not sell. 
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CHAPTER XXVtl 

OUR LIFE AT GUERLEDAN 

ON Tuesday Madame and her pretty little girls 
fulfilled their promise to come and see us, 
bringing with them a chicken, another wholesale 
supply of lettuce and chicory, and an invitation to 
luncheon on Thursday. 

Thursday being warm and sunny Himself proposed 
going to the farm in the Fly, as he could row down 
with the current and would like the walk back, and 
I could ride both ways. There were but five locks, 
making ten for the round trip, and I never expected 
to see the time when I should prefer negotiating 
these to walking the same number of kilometres; 
but such was the case. 

We arrived to find four other guests and a meal 
in the nature of a banquet. They had fished in the 
river, hunted in the forest, plundered the garden, 
orchard, chicken-run and farm generally, and a 
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skilful hand in the kitchen had blended the conquests 
like a Bordeaux chef. The service was as perfect 
as the cooking, and the sideboard looked like the 
display in a wine merchant's window. 

It was suggested that Himself and I should be 
photographed in the costume which we admired so 
much, as some of the peasants on the farm had the 
white coat, waistcoat and hat, and the waitress being 
the largest woman on the premises proffered her 
Sunday best to me. We accepted, and I discovered 
that a Breton woman and I are not large in any of 
the same places. The voluminous apron bib, however, 
proved to be a veritable cloak of charity. 

I was finally squeezed, pinned, and covered, and 
ready to be coiffed, and what had been sympathy 
for the Breton for her sparseness of hair I now 
learned was force of necessity to get it in under the 
cap. When it grows too thick or too long it is cut 
out or off to meet the requirements of the little 
lace covering. Take it aU in all I looked con- 
siderably less Breton than Himseli, but it was great 
fun. 

Although we had intended leaving early, the time 
passed so merrily that we were summoned to gouter 
(that afternoon meal of France which is observed 
with the regularity of tea in England) before we 
realized the hour. " But," to quote Himself, " what 
could a man do without a watch ? " 
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He had tramped to Mflr the previous day to have 
his repaired, taking it for granted that the jeweller 
would lend him a substitute until it was finished. 
The bare intimation filled the man with suspicion; 
so in order that we might consult something (though 
I fan to see what difference it makes) Himself in- 
vested in the worst nightmare of ah alarm clock that 
I have ever — owned, at any rate. It was an im- 
possibility to tell the hour a few feet away from it 
because of the out-spreading wings of the indigo 
birds as they floated through maiive clouds in and 
out and all round the numerals. 

For two blissful weeks we stayed in the little 
house ; had warm milk daily in a fascinating green 
jug, and new butter twice a week. The Emperor 
shared his small but luscious crop of peaches with 
us, and supplied trout fresh from the Blavet. We 
ate blackberries every meal and made jam between 
whiles. We gathered pocketsful of beech nuts, which 
we were advised not to eat because " they would 
give us headache." We took lovely walks in fairy 
glens filled with ferns and scarlet toad-stools ; past 
fields of red-brown buckwheat, and others of bluish- 
green, waist-high cabbages that never " head," but 
which, like rutabaga, are grown for cow fodder. And 
almost best of all was watching the two children of 
the Emperor at their play, in imitation of their 
elders, as children do the world over. 
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The night we took possession there were evidences 
that they " played house " in the regulation way 
with mustard pots filled with indigestible-looking 
ragout cooking in the cold fireplace ; but unmistakably 
one side of the room served as a chapel. 

The altar had other mustard jars filled with flowers, 
while a doll in the centre did duty as the Virgin, 
and there was something so altogether touching in 
the little benches before this shrine that I felt quite 
imcomfortable in disturbing them. 

I never tired of " wash-day." They were allowed 
a pail, which they filled at the spring; then Andr6, 
aged six, and Alice of seven would get into the minia- 
ture " wash-boxes," their little sabots sticking out 
behind, their merry laugh forcing a smile from all 
who heard it, while with tiny paddles they would 
beat a rag or doll garment as if their daily bread 
depended upon their exertions. Then, like all the 
world about them, they utilized the hedge in front 
of the house as a clothes-line, and off the busy little 
pair would run to gather chestnuts. 

That recalls the picture of the old woman who 
bent her back over our linen at the edge of the river 
and made my he£irt ache. Probably it had been 
done the same way by an equally aged woman each 
week, but she had not been within my range of 
vision. Then, too, this one could neither speak nor 
imderstand French except hon jour, and that made 
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her seem even more to be pitied, although, come to 
think of it, it debarred her from conversation with 
no one but ourselves. 

In all but language our lives became linked with 
those about us. A small boy was drowned, and we 
walked the bank with his friends and relatives while 
the river was being dragged. A baby was bom 
at the lock-house above, which was the event of 
the season. Our one neighbour, the Emperor, killed 
and salted down his pig, and Madame made delicious 
sausage, putting in garlic and parsley which I was 
not brought up on. 

One Breton meal a day in these parts is not dis- 
similar to that of the " York State " farmer as I 
knew it. It consists largely of buckwheat cakes 
and salt pork, although it is the mid-day meal in 
Brittany instead of the lamp-lit breakfast of my 
youth. 

Likewise it is only in ingredients that the crepes 
resemble our buckwheat cakes, for they are baked 
but once a week, are as thin as tissue, and about 
fifteen inches in diameter. They are mixed in a tub 
or enormous copper basin. Then over the open fire, 
which must not be too hot, nor yet so low that it 
wiU smoke, is placed a three-footed support for the 
sheet-iron disk serving as a griddle. 

It is an art to distribute the batter evenly, and an 
equal one to turn the cake with the wooden spade. 
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The baking of the entire batch requires from three to 
four hours— a back-breaking business. 

One by one as the crepes are baked they are put 
on a wooden rack, which is finally placed on the 
long shelf suspended from the kitchen beams. Some- 
times the food is protected from flies, but not 
often. 

At whatever hour one enters the Breton farm- 
house, the rack of cold crepes, a plate of butter, and 
a jug of cider are set out. If you are a fellow Breton 
you will use your own jack-knife to spread the cake 
placed on the bare table before you. You will then 
double it twice to form a quarter circle, and after- 
wards roll it into a tight cornucopia and eat it from 
your hand. 

If you are not Breton, and are unaccustomed to 
carrying your table implements in your pocket, or 
if you show any unfamiliarity with how to go about 
it, Madame wiU take one of the soggy wafers from 
the pile, flatten it across her ample apron-front, apply 
the butter, fold and roll it for you. I venture to 
say that having once witnessed this hospitality 
you will try to do it for yourself on future occasions. 

The gathering of chips before the dew fell was a 
reminder of the dream days of my childhood, those 
spent in the country with much loved grandparents, 
but I could find no signs of the jars of cookies and 
crullers, of the fruit cake and mince pies, without 
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which the farm wife of the New World would feel 
poor indeed. 

Then the moon changed — and so did the weather ! 
It rained as though it had not been doing it almost 
all the summer, and I questioned the wisdom of not 
having gone on while the glorious sun which we had 
enjoyed ever since Rennes was still shining. But 
Himself would have no regrets hovering about our 
" Wild Eden." 

After forty-eight hours of downpour the river 
was magnificent. The Emperor said he had never 
known it to be so high except in January. The Fly 
which had been at the water's edge was now out a 
distance to frighten us, and we thought we were 
really stormbound. 

Day after day it rained, and night after night it 
rained some more. Lock-keepers came from farther 
along to report to their chief that the water had 
reached the towpath; whereupon he opened the 
sluice gates and flooded the country below. There 
appeared to be one rule, and only one, and that to 
keep the canal safely navigable and the towpath 
dry, whosoever or whatsoever else might be inundated. 
And we ? We wrote and read, told stories and 
laid plans. We sat before our cheery fire and 
dreamed dreams. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

TWENTIETH DAY — UTOPIA 

IT is the west wind in Brittany which portends 
rain ; so one morning when it shifted to the east 
we made ready to resume our wanderings, although 
not without regret. 

That it was two o'clock before we got under way 
was not disturbing, since Malvran, the empty lock- 
house which the Emperor had given us permission 
to use for the night, was only nine kilometres distant. 

At the first lock we asked after the health of 
the now week-old baby, and were invited in to see 
her. 

In a basket, resting on wooden uprights with 
rockers for their base, with the canopy open to the 
blazing fire, lay this tiny Breton maid. On her 
head was a diminutive lace cap, and she was covered 
to her chin. Never being quite satisfied with a 
sleeping baby whose little pink fists are not on a 
level with its ears, I turned back thg blanket in search 
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of them, and was dumbfounded to find a veritable 
little mummy. Bound round and round, unable 
to move hand or foot, the tiny creature, like all 
others in the region, must suffer this physical im- 
prisonment for three, six, or eight months, according 
to the conviction of her elders. The rather good- 
looking young mother stood at the table and dis- 
pensed cider, in which we drank her health and that 
of her new possession. I mentally put great emphasis 
on " Mademoiselle," for she seemed to me to be in 
need of much well-wishing to rise above her infantile 
handicaps. 

Nor would it have occurred to me in this land of 
simplicity and of almost anirrial naturalness that 
the nursing bottle would be resorted to, and my 
astonishment was tempered with amusement on 
seeing the rubber nipple an alluring rose pink. 

With the departure of the Emperor, who had towed 
us to this point, and with the father of the baby 
starting on with us, we realized that we were in a 
new system of attendance. Heretofore there were 
often three or four locks in charge of two men who 
lived at either extremity and accompanied boats 
through those where there were ho keepers. From 
now on we were to be perpetually escorted. Each 
keeper would go with us till he reached the next, 
whether he had more than one lock to attend or not, 
and in every instance offered to tow us. 
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If Himself was not in a talking mood (which was 
seldom), he would get into the boat and on one of 
these occasions we were towed by a bicycle. 
Usually he walked along with the keeper who helped 
pull the Fly, and it was a droll picture to look upon 
two men dragging a boat which one of them often 
towed for miles with one finger. But as they both 
declined to ride in order to chat (the keeper usually 
had a bicycle), it added to the sociability to be 
occupied in the same task. 

From time to time Himself would call back the 
salient points of the conversation : 

" This man killed a wild boar near this spot 
last year, weighing two hundred and thirteen 
pounds." 

The man, not content with this meagre translation 
of his prowess, would shout back more details, such 
as: It had been in the papers, that it was very 
good meat, but that he had had very little of it, 
being obliged to turn it over to his superior. 

Another keeper explained how difficult it was 
for children to learn French in school when the home 
language was Breton. For. that reason he and his 
wife always spoke French, but being the only people 
round them who did, their desires were more or less 
frustrated, as their children learned Breton from the 
others at school. 

Another recounted his experiences when he was 
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in China with his regiment at the time of the Boxer 
uprising. A German went over to the enemies' 
side, and " when his desertion was discovered and 
he was shot it gave me more pleasure than any- 
thing that ever happened," said our Teuton-hating 
companion. 

Others would be interested in hearing of the world 
outside their towpath, and so the happy days would 
be walked and talked away. 

There was one matter which became more and 
more complicated — that of the " tip." Our boating 
adviser at Dinan had said that two sous were ex- 
pected for pleasure craft, and the habit of getting 
within convenient reach of the dispenser thereof, 
as we left the lock, made it an easy thing to do. 

As we could find no one with a pleasure-boat who 
had been the other side of Redon we were forced to 
make our own rules. At the first house where we 
spent the night on this unknown portion of the trip 
we met with the first and only " Comme vous voulez " 
when we asked what we owed them for sleeping in 
the attic. All the others refused to be paid for a 
lodging which did not include a bed, and frequently 
when it did. 

The mode of refusal differed according to the 
temperament of the host or hostess. Occasionally 
it was a wovmded " Monsieur," and nothing more. 
Again what might be called a dignified and well- 
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adjusted refusal ; and some of them would greet the 
offer with such rollicking guffaws and good-natured 
banter that we went away feeling positively 
comfortable. 

The most difficult moments were those when, 
instead of giving us a price or refusing to be paid, 
they would only add one apology to another that 
their accommodation for the .entertainment of 
strangers was so poor. That required a niceness of 
French ■ of which our joint stock was lamentably 
deficient. 

Naturally, when we met this expectation of re- 
muneration for two nights on the hay we began 
wondering whether the keepers on this " other sidie 
of Redon " were going to expect more than two 
sous for filling the locks. We were increasingly 
astonished as the days wore on to find that they 
expected nothing whatsoever. In nearly every case 
Himself was told, " It is not at all necessary," as 
he handed it out. Then on the Jiext section, " the 
other side of Pontivy," their surprise at being offered 
anything was not feigned. Even the keeper who 
was on holiday and had taken too much cider said 
" Pas la peine " and two men absolutely refused it. 

It was not the smaUness of the amount to which 
they objected, for Himself kept it concealed, and when 
he extended it many of them thought he wished to 
shake hands. Particularly was this true of ttpie 
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with whom he had walked for any distance, and 
whose constantly offered snuff he had gone through 
the motions of accepting. 

Unquestionably the scenery reaches its superb 
climax between Guerl6dan and Malvran. The hills 
and crags are higher and wilder as the river serpen- 
tines deeper and deeper into the heart of the Forest 
of Quen^can, and each day the colouring became 
more gorgeous ; but in contrast to the bright leaves 
we came upon the most dismal sight of the voyage. 
It was nothing but a group of three or four houses 
leaning against the foot of a drab slate hUl. They 
were built of slabs of slate ; the decaying thatched 
roofs were the colour of slate ; an aged woman and 
child came out to watch us and they too looked as 
though they might have been quarried from the 
gloomy background. Their flesh was drab, their 
clothes were drab, and it was altogether the dreariest 
spot I think I ever saw. 

We handed the note from the Emperor to the 
keeper before Malvran, who accompanied us there, 
opened the house and the Wood shed and asked 
whether there was not something else he might do, 
then left us to the most remote, most solitary lodging 
we had foimd. 

At Guerledan we had been nearer alone than at 
any other stopping-place, but there the Emperor's 
family was not many feet away. But here it was toQ 
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wonderful I The nearest neighbour in either direc- 
tion was close to a kilometre distant, and because 
the Blavet forms a U high hills of wilderness encircled 
us. The house was at the foot of one, in the curve 
of the U, and somewhere across the river and up the 
hUl before us, somewhere through the forest on the 
slope, behind the row of sentinel pines on the sky- 
line, were the few farm-houses known collectively as 
the village of Malvran. 

The house was like the one at Guerl6dan, except 
there was no hall ; so we entered direct into the stone- 
floored kitchen. Into this Himself rolled a stump 
from the wood shed, to serve as a chair, and the stove 
box answered for another. Then on the hearth he 
buUt a fire which would have roasted an ox, but our 
being without one only diverted its usefulness by 
getting the room above ready to be slept in after 
having been deserted for five years. 

We ate our supper by the glow of the fire and in 
unaccustomed silence, for each of us was so busy 
with one persistent thought that neither remarked 
the other's preoccupation. Himself came nearest 
voicing his peaceful emotions when he contentedly 
quoted Sir Thomas More : 

" Many things be in the Utopian weal public which 
in our cities I may rather wish for than hope 
after." 

I was in accord with the sentiment, although it was 
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more the reason of our meditations than the substance, 
and not until the dying embers reminded us of the 
hour did we come from our reveries and surprise the look 
in each other's eyes, which said as plainly as words : 
" Let us live here." 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

TWENTY-FIRST DAY-^WE LEAVE THE BLAVET 

WHEN we were purging ourselves of sleep in 
the river even the Fly looked as though 
she had appreciated her surroundings and had 
enjoyed a particularly pleasant night. As for us, 
we nearly took a chill by stopping to do some of 
the pent-up talking of the evening before. 

" Do you suppose it is for rent ? Where on earth 
could we get provisions ? I wonder if there is a good 
spring." 

" Never mind about springs and provisions, but 
do look at those hUls. Great Scott, what a place ! " 
— were some of the incoherences poured forth from 
two blue, shivering, dripping, blissfully happy 
imbeciles. 

The well-known French saying, " Go past the 
angels up to God," when one is seeking either office 
or favour, determined us to write to Paris for the 
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house instead of making application through the 
lower bureaus as was suggested, believing that the 
fewer fingers the request passed through the less 
likelihood of its miscarriage, and miscarry it simply 
must not. The remainder of the voyage was the 
more enjoyable for the feeling that, all going well, 
we should not lose touch with it, and daily our " four 
rooms and a river " became a sweeter thought. 

Beginning at Dinan we made a visit to each in- 
genieur, as the man is called who occupies the position 
just above the chef eclusier, and to whom the chief 
reports after being reported to by the lock-keepers. 
The engineers were invariably agreeable and gave 
us the names of the locks on their section where we 
should find conditions cleanest. 

We were about to enter upon a stretch where the 
engineer lived at the other end of it, and the engineer 
of the section following that lived seven kilometres 
from the river. Himself wrote to both of them 
asking if they would designate by letter, as the others 
had done orally, the likeliest places to take us in. He 
wrote out his customary song in order to make it 
plain that we neither expected nor required hotel 
accommodation; that, in short, a clean floor in the 
absence of a hayloft was our only concern, and not 
until he saw it in writing did he realize how very 
little French there was in his original tale of our 
starting out as campers and becoming vagabonds. 
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Both officials sent carefully selected lists, and 
added that they had notified the keepers indicated 
of our possible visit. 

With these lists in our pocket we felt even safer 
than before in dallying by the wayside; so notwith- 
standing a ten-thirty start from Malvran we played 
about the beautiful ruins of the Abbey of Bon Repos 
for an hour or more. 

The Abbey was founded by Alain III., Viscount 
of Rohan, and Constance of Brittany, his wife, in 
1184, " for the repose of their souls and those of their 
descendants." It was entirely reconstructed in 1780 
with the exception of the chapel. In 1851 only the 
choir of the chapel was standing, although the re- 
mainder of the building was intact. For thirty 
years thereafter the most wantdn vandalism was 
permitted, he who would carrying off great wagons- 
ful of time-and-weather-smoothed stones for one 
franc a load ! This accounts, no doubt, for the 
beauty of some of the door-and-window-openings 
hereabouts on buildings otherwise devoid of charm 
or architectural interest. 

Now this desecration is prohibited and the 
remaining stones are strengthened by vines, those 
strong arms of Nature reaching out and up to sustain 
the crumbling works of Man. 

In fact the river-front is so completely clothed in 
greenery that unless one were watching for the ruin 
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it might easily be passed, setting as it does on low 
ground among the trees. It is the more likely to 
happen because the eye is arrested by the beautiful 
arbour-like bridge which spans the Blavet, and which 
was also constructed by these ancient monks in that 
far distant period when beauty and utility were not 
divorced. 

At the end of the bridge, reconstructed for the 
convenience of the barges, is the box-like lock- 
house ; at the end, where the original arches are 
retained, stands a dainty vUla, raised on the founda- 
tions of the pristine mill of the abbey, the swift-flowing 
Daoulas, which here joins the wider stream, at one time 
turning the great wheel to supply the meagre fare 
of the cloister. 

The keeper was disappointed that we were leaving 
without seeing the dolmen on the hill, but we had spent 
so much time in the abbey it seemed wise to go on. 

Whenever we came to a village on the banks of the 
canal Himself could always think of something he 
wanted to buy, so although we had stayed long at 
Bon Repos nothing would satisfy him but trying to 
get salad and cheese at Gouarec, at which point we 
left the river Blavet for the Dor6. Had I known the 
simple-sounding matter would detain him an hour, I 
should have left the Fly in charge of the keeper and 
gone to the chapel of St. Gilles, which we were told 
was just outside the town, and contained some inter- 
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esting sculptured wood. My principal desire, however, 
was to visit the grave of the little Saint Tryphine, who 
had fled from her murderous lord at St. Aignan, but 
was overtaken by him six kilometres from Gouarec 
and left for dead among the bushes. That she lived 
many more years in Vannes, and was then brought 
back to be buried in this spot (which is now a village 
bearing her name), rounded off the tragedy as per- 
fectly as " they lived happUy ever after " is wont to 
do for pleasanter tales. 

When he did come Himself was enthusiastic over 
a couple of old houses in the market-place, and over 
having the obliging proprietor of the Hotel le Mener 
sell him cheese, since it could not be found at any of 
the regular sources of supply. But his real excitement 
and time-consumer had been " buying lettuce from 
an eye with a voice." 

" You've no idea what a funny experience it was. 
You see I forgot the lettuce while I was hunting for 
cheese, so when I landed the cheese I had to go the 
rounds of the town again. Cheese was hard to find, 
but I was actually ready to give up the salad entirely, 
when the man in the seed store, where I had gone as 
the last resort (there being nothing left except the 
blacksmith's where I had not been), directed me to 
the convent. 

" I went in several wrong doors before finding 
the right one — curious arrangement — but at last 
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there being no other doors I hit upon the very one, 
and was requested by a poUte sign to go up stairs. 
Reaching the second floor another sign bade me 
ring, and almost before my finger had left the button 
a tiny slip of wood in the partition was pushed aside, 
and in the opening was an eye ! It wasn't one of 
those little latticed windows through which one 
usually holds converse at these places, but a hole 
which framed nothing but the eye pushed into it, 
while a voice, presumably connected with this 
seemingly dismembered organ, asked what I wanted. 

" I was so surprised and confused that my French 
halted almost to stopping, but the eye read my 
meaning and bidding me sit down disappeared from 
view. But I couldn't keep my gaze from the slot 
nor my mind from wondering if the lettuce would 
be shot through a trap door in the floor. 

" After I had sat there long enough for them to 
grow lettuce, a panel in the wall swung round on a 
pivot, the inside of the panel having a shelf on which 
was my order, and there was a call from the inner 
room for six sous. But," he added, screwing up 
his face, " the most extraordinary thing you ever 
saw in your life was that eye ! " 

When we drew up for the night we realized that 
being expected guests had its disadvantages, for 
never, never again could Himself sing his even-song. 
At the least sign of stopping we would be assured 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE PARDON OF PLOUGUERNtVEL 

IT was the coldest night of the voyage. The ground 
was covered with hoar frost, and half an inch 
of ice formed on low vessels of water. 

What the temperature was I cannot say, as we 
had not brought a thermometer and I have not yet 
learned to appreciate those of France. I can be 
feeling altogether comfortable until glancing at the 
calculation in centigrades, and finding it, say, at 
twenty degrees I immediately require a fire. Of course 
it is quite simple to compute it in Fahrenheit by 
dividing by five, multiplying by nine, and adding 
thirty-two; but I always lost interest or the weather 
changed before I could figure out that twenty French 
degrees would mean sixty-eight on an English- 
speaking thermometer. 

There was nothing imaginary in the keen air of 
this Sunday morning, and we felt that a good brisk 
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walk to church would be better than for me to be 
restfuUy sitting in the stern of the Fly with shivers 
running down my spine; so Himself asked where 
we should find the best costumes and how far away 
they were. The question was answered but followed 
by the advice to wait until afternoon when, because 
it was the first Sunday in October, we might attend 
the annual Pardon at Plouguern^vel ; and we gladly 
agreed. 

Then began the pressure to take a voiture, which 
we had no desire for; but the determination of the 
married daughter who lived here with her parents 
to have us patronize her husband was not to be 
resisted. Not for the world would I give the im- 
pression that it was from any sweetness on our part 
or irresistible charm on hers that we yielded, but 
simply to stop her pestering. That settled, she was 
sure we would like a chicken for dinner. 

" And I will roast some potatoes with it too, it will 
save Madame the bother of cooking to-day." 

" Very well," acquiesced Himself ungraciously, 
" the voiture, chicken, potatoes and a bottle of cider, 
but not another thing ! " 

Nor could we get any satisfaction as to what they 
would cost, " Not much " being the off-hand reply 
to all our inquiries. 

When the two-wheeled cart, seating four people 
b3.ck-to-back, wa§ explained to u? fis a " cfiantte 
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anglaise " the subject of our nationality came up, 
and we endeavoured to make them understand that 
we were not English. We tried " America," which 
fanned no spark of recognition. " United States " 
met with equal blankness of countenance. Then I 
fired my last shot, believing that anyone who had 
heard of anything anywhere had heard of New York ; 
so I spoke it with due reverence and distinctness. 
At that the stolid faces showed signs of life, and the 
daughter said : 

"Ah out, Neuillac I " and seemed relieved to have 
us geographically pigeon-holed; because if we really 
were not English, as they had supposed, then of 
necessity we were French ; but the other towns (!) 
mentioned being out of their part, of Brittany, they 
could not be expected to be familiar with them. 

The Pardon of Plouguernevel was our first, last, 
and only Pardon, although we missed others by the 
narrowest margin. But having missed them I 
have no basis of comparison, and can only say that 
we found this one impressive, interesting, and entirely 
unspoiled. 

It began with a service in the church with horns 
and drums and singing, followed by an outdoor 
procession headed by many banners. The little 
white-robed and veiled first communicants of the 
year carried on their shoulders the stretcher on which 
were the reliques of St. Germain in a gilded casket 
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a few inches square. Behind them four young 
women in their ordinary best black dresses and white 
caps supported an image of the Virgin and were 
escorted by banner-carrying boys. Next came six 
or seven priests with more boys and bunting. After 
them the general congregation and as many more 
as had been waiting outside unable to get into the 
church marched in a phalanx (ever chanting in a 
sorrowful minor beloved of Bretons), to the large 
field half a kilometre distant, where they formed a 
circle round the sides. In the middle of the meadow 
towered a pyramid of fagots and dry gorse sur- 
mounted by a couple of saplings in the form of a 
cross, and from the horizontal stick were suspended 
several objects resembling pine cones. The priests, 
without ceasing their rhythmical drone, set fire to 
the pile, the chanting gaining fervour as the flames 
mounted upward. It is an Ul omen if the dry fagots 
do not take light. 

With much crackling and snapping the red tongue 
lapped up, up, till touching the " cones " there was 
a loud report, then another and another, and we 
were brought to the realization that this was a relic 
of the fire worshippers, like the dolmens and menhirs 
handed down from early ages, and like them, too, 
not ignored or forbidden by the Church, but grafted 
on to it by the rude sapling symbol. It is a lesson 
in toleration, assuming, if not feeling, respect for 
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another religion, a lesson which the numerous 
contending sects of Protestantism would do well 
to heed. 

Brittany to-day is the stronghold of Catholicism 
in France, and every indignity it suffers in public 
but strengthens its practice in private. When it is 
robbed of any outward and visible signs by which 
its power has so long been reckoned, the inward and 
spiritual grace of it is proportionately fortified. 

The whole situation grew to have a wonderful 
fascination for me. At the services, and here at 
the Pardon, their goodness and kindness, and above 
all their childlike faith, shone out of every face, young 
or old. Then I recall the expression of women before 
shrines or altars, which I have taken for secret fear ; 
but may it not be the fear of losing someone near 
and dear for whom they are praying ? Superstition ? 
Probably, but is the fear of punishttient here or here- 
after, through ourselves or those we would shelter, 
peculiar to Catholicism, or is Protestantism any 
less superstitious in its fundamental workings ? 

Whether their religion was founded in Rome or by 
the Druids it matters not; it has been welded into 
their souls. The religion, the folklore which has 
endured for generations by word of mouth alone, 
the superstitions and the daily lives of the Breton, 
are so interwoven one with the other as to make it 
impossible to separate them into individual units. 
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We lingered about the " tan-tad," as the fire is 
called, and I wondered what witchery kept the little 
cross from burning. I simply know that it did not, 
and granting that it was probably green, there was 
a wagon load of roaring brushwood beneath it. 

The procession returned to the church to replace 
the relic and the statue of the Virgin, then by common 
consent disbanded, and the religious part of the 
Pardon was finished and the secular began. 

We were told that at the larger celebrations there 
were usually a fair, merry-go-rounds, swings, shooting 
galleries, and the roulette wheel in many aspects. 
But here the young had to content themselves with 
buying a few sweets or cakes, pears or roasted 
chestnuts, and stand about in groups, each sex to 
itself, eating them. The elders resorted to cider, 
and after treating our young couple we were ready 
to start home with them. 

We had thought the reason why they could tell 
us so little about the Pardon as we drove to it was 
our lack of ability to ask intelligent questions. But 
having seen it we asked the significance of various 
rites and observances and found our guides as mute 
as before. They just looked blank and said it was 
" the custom " ; so we accepted it for what we could 
get from it visually and spiritually, without further 
questions as to why and wherefore. 

It may be well to explain my ignorance of it all, 
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which is to be accounted for by my desire to see 
Brittany through my own eyes, rather than to read 
a possibly prejudiced account either for or against 
it, and have itiy mind or my vision ready-made, as 
it were. The method is open to attack, I know full 
Well. That one misses many things by reading 
about a country or a place after instead of before 
visiting it I am perfectly willing to grant ; that 
one gains an equal amount of something else, more 
intangible and more desirable, I insist. To develop 
rtiy plan to its fullest possibilities one would make 
a second visit to the scene after first forming personal 
iihpressions and then reading authorities on the 
subject. Quite an ideal plan, in fact, if life were not 
so short ! 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

TWENTY-SECOND DAY — THE LOCKLESS KEEPER 

BY Monday morning the temperature had 
moderated and promised another delightful 
day. The Fly was loaded and the hour of settling at 
hand. Five francs for the horse and cart had evi- 
dently been agreed upon, but what to charge for a 
furnished room for two nights, a chicken with a dozen 
potatoes, both deliciously cooked and served in our 
room together with a quart of cider, formed the 
subject of a protracted Breton conversation between 
the father and daughter, who seemed to be jdint 
financial managers of the household. They finally 
worked up their courage to demanding two francs. That 
they had not conceived the possibility of our paying 
such extortion without demur was plain, and we, 
in turn, could scarcely believe our ears. 

No sooner was this transaction settled to every- 
one's satisfaction than I ventured on another. In 
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the comer of our chamber I had- discovered a pile 
of old carved oak, which, although it had been cleaned, 
still retained vestiges of blue and white paint and 
gold leaf, showing it to have been an altar of the 
Virgin, and although none of the pieces were large 
many of them were beautifully carved and awoke 
in my coUector-soul a desire for possession. 

We began by inquiring the history and were told 
that in restoring a little wayside fifteenth century 
chapel in the parish of P161auff, the son of our host 
being a painter and having the new work to do, 
appropriated the old pieces. The century is the 
only part of the tale I am willing- to vouch for, but 
under the circumstances that was all that concerned 
us. We were surprised at their willingness to part 
with it, and when they asked what pieces I wanted 
I told them that it must depend on their relative 
prices, and if they would tell me the price of all 
of them I could then make my selection. Here fol- 
lowed another Breton dialogue, and the answer was : 

" Un franc" 

That seemed an uniair adjustment, as some of the 
pieces were larger and handsomer than the others; 
but as the plan would entitle me to one of the best 
pieces for a franc I asked the daughter if she would 
bring them down, since I was in the boat, and Him- 
self handed her a franc so that he might get to work 
straightening out the rope. 
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With the transfer of the coin the young Madame 
ran to the door, kicked off her sabots, flew upstairs, 
reappeared with her apron full, and dumped the lot 
into the boat at my feet and wished us " Bon voyage." 

I was completely staggered. Instead of meaning 
that any piece was one franc she had meant that 
I might have the whole twenty-three for that sum ! 
Had she not been so altogether satisfied with the deal 
I should have insisted on giving her something nearer 
their worth, but why try to add to superlative con- 
tent ? 

As our host, the father, accompanied us to the next 
lock my desire to congratulate ourselves had to be 
postponed, but I leaned the two columns against the 
seat and gloried in the carved leaves and grapes en- 
twining them — but not for long. 

We knew that to-day was to end the ascending 
locks, although we were still one hundred and sixty- 
five kilometres from Brest, but of the iniquitous 
double-lock means of hurrying us to the top-level 
we were ignorant. 

On Saturday we had passed the deepest ordinary 
lock on the route. I had risen to my fuU five feet 
seven, lifted the eleven-foot boat-hook as high above 
my head as an unusually long arm permitted, which 
Himself, lying face-downward on the top, tried in 
vain to reach. But the keeper, observing our diffi- 
culty, let the water in so slowly that the Fly behave^j 
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becomingly without the usual holding of her stem 
against the wall. 

It had been explained that the only dissimilarity 
between the double-lock and the, others was that 
instead of passing out when the water was raised 
one entered into another lock, and had the perform- 
ance repeated. 

This is substantially what does* happen but with 
such a difference as to be scarcely recognizable. 

One goes into a very peaceful-looking lock and has 
the doors closed behind him in the regulation way. 
The next step is opening the middle doors which form 
a lock double the usual length with the back several 
feet below the part ahead. The keepers run up a 
flight of stone steps on either sjde and open the 
sluices at the far end — all I can say= is that the voyage 
would never have been taken had I met that lock the 
first day out. The water rushes in in tons. It 
swirls onward to the dam-like shelf which divides 
the two locks, dashes over that, and ends by dancing 
you and your little boat about like a feather in a 
north wind. 

When the water gets to a level you go forward 
beyond the middle doors, which in closing shut you 
into the deepest, most evU-looking hole imaginable. 
Fortunately we had figured out as soon as the middle 
doors were open that it would be impossible to reach 
anj^vhere near the top with the hook ; so Himsplf 
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threw me the loose end of his tow line, and with this 
attp,Ghed to the stern he kept the tormented Fly 
from turning round or over ; but neither of us were 
sorry when I got to the top. 

Although it was only two o'clock when we reached 
the point nearest Glomel, we meant to stop there if 
they would have us because we were expecting to 
find films at the post-of&ce. I used my last one on 
the family with whom we had spent Sunday. 

Their idea of posing was to get in a bee-line, father, 
mother, daughter, son-in-law, and aged aunt, and 
each woman Mona-Lisaing her hands over her ample 
fagade. When I saw the result, however, I was glad 
that I had taken' them without alteration or comment, 
for it was a masterpiece of characteristic complacency. 
The bridge which is part of the highway from 
Glomel to Rostrenan is the kind which I had christened 
" fussy " at an early encounter. The ugly modem 
ones have been constructed with an eye for the con- 
venience of the barges, so the towpath passes under- 
neath. The older ones built before the canalization 
were less easy. Himself would run ahead to the 
middle of the bridge, give a strong pull, and drop 
the rope into the bow of the boat, and it depended on 
the wind and current how much manoeuvring I had. 
to do to get to where I could throw it back to him. 
At the end of this particular bridge there was a 
Touring Club de France notice, and in his habitual 
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eagerness to read every and any placard Himself 
tossed the rope with less care thaii usual and made a 
dash for the sign. 

I thought for a moment that I was being decapitated. 
The rope becoming tangled in the bridge, tightened, 
caught me under the chin, then under the nose, and 
finally under the hat before the Fly had presence of 
mind enough to turn round and rescue me. 

As we neared the house several men were standing 
about the entrance, and Himself asked which one to 
address as the keeper, and gave our name. Out shot 
a hand from the scarlet girdle, and off swimg a be- 
ribboned hat as we were asked to enter and make 
ourselves at home. 

The afternoon was so perfect that we decided, 
instead, to stay out another hour or so, and Himself 
said that we shoiJd return in that time if it would 
be convenient. 

We accordingly rowed away roiind a bend where 
we had our one hearty meal of the day, for which we 
could never find a suitable name, as it generally fell 
between the prescribed hours for eating. 

When we reached the condition where we believed 
we should never desire to behold food again, we 
returned to the house and were installed ia quite a 
perfect room. For the only time we found all of the 
things which are presumed to constitute a well- 
furnished bed-chamber. It was so clean and orderly 
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that our array of articles seemed entirely out of 
place, particularly what Himself called the " load 
of wood," for which we had not been able to find 
covering. 

The candle in its little pink-paper friU of a petticoat 
above the shining brass holder stands out as the 
finishing delicate touch for our comfort. The large 
room smelled like a pine forest, and we went to the 
window to draw in deep breaths, only to find it the 
home-made floor wax on the boards of our own 
chamber. It was all delightfully homely and pains- 
takingly hospitable. 

After brushing up a bit we went downstairs and 
asked the way to Glomel, but our host would not hear 
of our going alone and proved to be a most enter- 
taining guide. 

He was the sort of man whom, if we met in evening 
clothes at a fashionable dinner, one would listen to, 
try to talk with, and hope to extend the acquaintance. 
He would be considered to have a " maimer," " to 
know his way about," and to be an altogether 
" charming fellow." Having met him in corduroy 
trousers, topped by a scarlet scarf wound several times 
round his girth, shirt open at the neck, feet encased 
in wooden shoes, knowing him to be a Breton peasant, 
we were not supposed to see the man beneath. But 
we have long since stopped doing many of the things 
we are supposed to do, and taken unto us many 
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others politely presumed " impossible." It has opened 
up a new and beautiful world, this unabashed en- 
joyment of worth wherever we find it and the fleeing 
from boredom however hallowed its surroundings. 

The towerless fourteenth century church of Glomel has 
some good windows, and there is also a calvary. On a 
couple of houses there are crude paintings of white 
horses, which I suspect would indicate that now or 
at some earlier date they were occupied by the 
village forge, although there may be no connection 
whatever. 

We were taken to see the menhir, twenty-five feet 
tall, the highest in the department of C6tes-du-Nord. 
It is close to the hamlet of Menhir, which seems only a 
continuation of Glomel, except for the difference in 
the houses. They are so low that a little girl who 
said she was ten years old could not stand erect in 
the doorway, which, however, was beautiful enough 
to grace the entrance of a chateau. 

We went on past this group of houses to the reser- 
voir, which, besides being an engineering feat of con- 
siderable skill, affords delightful views. It was a 
pleasant walk and there were endless things to discuss. 
One bit of information pleased us immensely. We 
had asked whether anyone else had ever taken the 
voyage from St. Malo to Brest as we were doing, and 
the keeper said that he thought two Englishmen had 
undertaken it, but in the places where the locks 
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were too numerous they had had their boat transported 
by cart, and when they passed his place they left it 
with him for the night, while they went in a motor- 
car to an hotel. The motor was not permitted on the 
towpath, however, but our host thought it met the 
boatmen at the close of each day and conveyed them 
to a bed and dinner. He was confident that no woman 
had ever before taken the trip, and wondered at my 
enjoyment of it. 

Twilight was gathering by the time we again reached 
Glomel, and while Himself and our host went for a 
cup of cider I bought post-cards. The little shqp was 
so dark that I could scarcely distinguish one subject 
frpm another, and kept demanding of the young man 
serving me for local cards, and particularly those of 
the costumes. He found one of a man, and I asked 
if it was the habitual dress of the vUlage, and he 
peacocked about, calling my attention to his own, 
which was like it ; to the white starched shirt-front, 
covered about half way with a knitted vest which 
must be drawn on over the head, aS there are no signs 
of fastening ; to the trousers which button at the 
sides and flare at the bottom ; with sabots for a 
foundation and a little round hat with streamers 
for a pinnacle. 

He asked if I found it " chic," which politeness 
required that I should; so he felt emboldened and 
remarked that he thought the English ladies much 
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prettier than the French. In ordfer to see what he 
would say I told him that I agreed with him and was 
sorry that I was not English, when quick as a jack 
rabbit he said : 

" Then Mademoiselle is a beautiful American with 
a handsome dot, and " 

But Himself appeared and probably robbed me of 
an offer to exchange some of those American dollars 
I was supposed to possess for the hand of this Breton 
Adonis, provided lamp-lighting had been long enough 
delayed for him to have madQ the proposition, for 
even the glory of a dot would not have carried me 
through with a light. 

In spite of an interesting and amusing tramp we 
returned to our lodging disappointed in the main 
issue. The films had not arrived. 

It was the only night we stayed near the Fly when 
there was not the sound of running water. Many 
many times did we pass keeperless locks, but this 
was the only lockless keeper ; and we were longer 
than usual getting to sleep because of the un- 
accustomed quiet. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

MARKET-DAY IN ROSTRENAN 

ON the suggestion of our host we decided to give 
the belated films the advantage of another 
day, and to put in the time at the weekly Tuesday 
market at Rostrenan with Madame who was going 
with a basket of supplies for her son at school there. 

It is a large school, accommodating day scholars, 
boarders, and half-boarders. The half-boarder lives 
at the school aU the term, but except for coffee and 
soup, his provisions are sent from home, kept in his 
locker and cooked for him, which greatly decreases 
his expenses. 

Madame was taking butter, sausage, potatoes and 
apples, besides clean clothing. She was up at five 
o'clock, milked four cows, put the house in order, 
made and cleared away breakfast, and clad in her 
spotless coif and rich black gown was ready to start 
long before we were. 
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She set a pace with the easy animal grace of the 
country, and though laden with her heavy basket 
(which she refused to let Himself carry), we kept up 
with her only by much puffing and blowing. One 
needs to have had the training of a mountain goat 
to appear to advantage on the short-cuts hereabouts. 
I can still climb a fence without overmuch difficulty, 
but in going down and up steep, almost pathless 
hills, overspread with loose, slippery stones, I am 
conscious of the accumulating years. Not so, 
apparently, our nimble hostess. 

In striking the road leading to the town I bemoaned 
my filmless fate. We came upoii the only woman 
equestrian we saw in Brittany, and she was worth 
reproducing. The big White fartn horse had a broad 
flat back, which the rider covered completely with 
heir voluminous, turned-up skirt. Even in a cart 
the skirt is folded carefully to the waist so that it 
is not sat upon, and thereby adds many years to its 
service. But the care is not so conspicuous as it 
was here. It lent one bright bit to the otherwise 
black and white picture, as her petticoat was 
turquoise-blue flannel. From beneath this swung 
heir feet in black sabots and white woollen stockingSi 
like two pendtilums, over the epceeedingly rotund 
side of the horse. It, of course, never changed from 
a plodding walk, or it would soon have been riderless ; 
for the affable woman sat upon its bare back, her left 
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ear instead of her face in the direction she was going, 
even ignoring the swinging bridle, as she talked 
with everyone about her. 

Where the farmers live who frequent this market 
I cannot say. The like we saw nowhere else for dirt 
of both men and beasts. It ended my consumption 
of butter- for months to come, as it would be as im- 
possible to milk one of those cows and not have the 
caked filth drop from the udder as it would be to 
" refine " the butter to teal purity — even if it were 
refined. 

One of the sights was to watch the patient animals 
tied to the rings with which the cafe-keepers obligingly 
decorate the fronts of their establishments, while 
the owners inside drank to the health of their new dirt- 
encrusted possessions, or to the sale of their old ones. 
When a man wanted to get out of the building he 
took a horn of the two cows nearest the doorway 
in each hand, gave as much of a spring as there was 
left in him, and landed in the mtidst of more coWs 
and sheep which were on longer tethers. Gradually 
through a sea of mooing, baaing beasts he would 
work his way to an equally noisy sea of gesticulating, 
unclean, sore-eyed humanity. 

It is in another open space where the pigs fore- 
gather, and having learned their possibilities as 
entertainers at Redon, we hunted them up. But, 
unfortunately, I never saw them) for opposite th6ii- 
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rendezvous my eye caught sight of an antique dealer, 
and we spent most of the day there^ 

It was the real, home-built Breton oak furniture 
of many ages, beginning with the eighteenth century 
and going backwards. Himself declares that it 
was his salvation that we were tr;avelling in a row- 
boat or I should have yielded to an old coffer, a 
wardrobe, and several ecclesiastical relics, the total 
weight of which he estimated at a ton. As a matter 
of fact, I spent not a sou, but assured the dealer that 
if our dream of a house came true I should have as 
much of the furniture as was left the year following. 

To keep my memory green he gave me his card, 
and I read aloud " Pierre Alan," whereupon he said 
his name was really Alan Pierre, but that it was 
more euphonious the other way about ! He admitted 
it was confusing, as his boy in one school was known 
as Charlo Pierre and his daughter, in another, as 
Francine Alan, while Madame, bearing a back- 
breaking infant, said that as yet he was just George, 
and George looked as though his big brown eyes would 
twinkle often in the years to come, regardless of 
what he was called. 

Pierre Alan is also the cook for mUes, having charge 
of practically all the wedding and other feasts of 
the vicinity. His antiques furnish the large hall 
where banquets are served ; adjoining is his caf^, 
and on the other side of his cafe is his bake shop ; so 
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that this man of versatile mind afld name is reason- 
ably certain of your patronage, one way or another. 
We being without place for furniture or desire for 
drink bought little Breton cakes which were surpassing 
good. 

Although this weekly market is of considerable 
commercial importance there are no halles which 
add such charm to a village. The principal Place, 
on these occasions, is occupied with portable, tent- 
covered booths, filled with fruits, vegetables, and 
much mediocre merchandise of a kind I have never 
seen out of Brittany. In front of the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century houses stand crates of 
squawking fowls, huge baskets of lautter, and dozens 
upon dozens of eggs. 

The coif of Rostrenan covers the head completely, 
and the braids being worn round the head, the whole 
effect is simple, flat, and becoming. There is not 
much velvet trimming on the back of the bodices, 
and they are cut low and square in front, showing 
much white gimp. Mingling with them were several 
Pontivy costumes, and several also of Guemene. 
This is even more elaborate than Pontivy, having 
extra strips of velvet on the back, plus two rows of 
buttons above the low bib of the apron in front, and 
the cap is much more intricate and ties under the 
left ear with narrow lace. The black bonnet on some 
of them made it appear almost a different costume 

i6 
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until you noticed the little buttons and the lace 
streamers which showed that the white coif was 
underneath. As is the case with the Pontivy head- 
dress, the black over-hood with its flowing cape 
(here lined with blue or green instead of red) makes 
the wearers look like good witches. 

We were positively glad that there was so little to 
see in the town itself. The parish church (beside which 
is the sacred fountain arid to which there is a pilgrim- 
age on August fifteenth) is of all the centuries from 
the fourteenth to the nineteenth inclusive, save the 
seventeenth, when operations were transferred to 
the erection of the chapel of St. Jacques. The most 
interesting feature of the church to us was the 
apostles in the south porch, where there is also 
considerable variety in the carving. But the tiny 
chapel of St. Jacques in the cemetery has some 
curious wooden figures on the inside, and an exterior 
bas-relief of the Passion the entire length of the 
building. This poor and despised quarter, St. 
Jacques, is the most picturesque bit in the town, 
with its unusual chapel on the hill looking down 
on the group of thatched cottages -below, where they 
are huddled together, like the all too numerous 
children who call them " home." 

To provide against that final threatening, calamity, 
" sauvage FinisUre," where we should presumably 
go. hungry unless we had our own supplies ; where 
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only because the engineer had written in advance 
should we be taken in, and even then with scant 
courtesy — so said the rest of the world — we bought 
all we could carry, particularly different kinds of 
cheese. We had not been able to get any for days, 
except the small piece the hotel-keeper at Gouarec 
had spared us, in spite of cows being almost as 
common to the landscape as the trees themselves. 
There is no cheese made in the vicinity, and as we 
were particularly hungry for that item of diet, we 
wilfully ignored the fact that probably equally un- 
kempt cows figured as conspicuously in its manu- 
facture, as in the making of the butter I had so 
vehemently condemned. 

Madame picked us up at this unusually good shop 
for a place the size of Rostrenan, and with a ten- 
pound-cart-wheel-like load of bread under one arm, 
and her basket refilled with groceries on the other, 
she headed homeward and we trotted along behind. 

Disappointment again awaited us, for the postman 

had passed without leaving the filnis. We should 

have to go on in the morning without them, although 

we rebelled at losing so much " to show," but found 

comfort in the thought that nothing could deprive 

us of seeing it, any more than it would be possible 

to erase the feeling of having been set down in the 

heart of the sixteenth century at the market at 

Rostrenan. 

i6* 
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CHAPTER XXXHI 

TWENTY-THIRD DAY — ^WE REACH FINIST^RE 

OUR departmental guide-book read : " Dans une 
colline haute de cinquante met., tunnel de trois 
kil. pour U canal de Nantes d Brest." 

This idea of going through a tunnel had occasioned 
considerable speculation as to whether it would be 
better to row or tow, whether one lantern would 
be sufficient, or whether it would be necessary to 
have one both fore and aft, and the many con- 
tingencies likely to befall a couple of landlubbers 
in three kilometres of dark water. 

A few miles back on meeting a bargee coming from 
the direction of the tunnel we asked for particulars, 
and the man said it was not a fearsome thing as 
the hills had been cut entirely through, and that 
there was ample light from above. 

Here, at our lockless keeper's, the stretch was 
referred to as the tranche; so, take it all in all, we 
looked forward to it with much interest. 
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Not a penny would our hosts accept for their 
goodness to us ; bed, milk, everything was waived 
aside ; even the small boy took with great reluctance 
the chocolate we pressed upon him, so aU embracing 
was their determination that we should be their 
honoured guests, and we rowed away full of gratitude 
and expectation. 

If indeed the hiU was cut throiigh then surely a 
magnificent spectacle awaited us. Our imaginations 
pictured the Palisades of the Hudson towering high 
on either side of a narrow strip of water — something 
almost awing in its grandeur. 

Had we not read and heard so much about it, had 
not the Touring Club de France featured it, we should 
have gone through the tranche with no thought save 
for the peaceful green loveliness of its wooded banks 
as they slope gently back from the stream. Dis- 
tinction it has none except that it is a made channel, 
and consequently one of the few reaches which came 
nearest to resembling my idea of a canal. It was 
the third and last divide, this one connecting the 
river Dore with the Kergoat, down which we shortly 
began to descend at the rate of two locks in slightly 
less than a kUometre. Himself stayed in the boat 
and between us we kept the Fly from bathing in each 
fountain in the masonry, and the keepers towed us. 

The scenery was not unlike the early stages of the 
voyage. Rolling country, sparsely timbered in spots 
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and cultivated in others, until we reached the lock 
of Stang-ar-Vran near the boundary of the two depart- 
ments, where there are slate hUls, which continue 
across the imaginary dotted line into FinistSre. 

Not long after crossing the border we came to a 
recommended house and asked whether they had 
lodging for us. 

In writing the engineer Himself must have put too 
much emphasis on our liking for a hayloft and that 
we had our own mattresses, for the young keeper 
said he would be glad to have us stay if we thought 
we could be comfortable, and asked us to come into 
the house and see what they had to, offer. 

As we were going upstairs he was explaining that 
they had no hay, but here (pointing to a pile of buck- 
wheat on the floor at the foot of the bed) was some 
grain we were welcome to sleep on if we chose. It 
was not the straw, mind you, but the loose, threshed- 
out grain. 

We told him it would do splendidly if he was sure 
it was quite convenient, and he said very tentatively 
that it was all the same to him whether we slept there 
or in the bed. 

" In that case," said Himself laughingly, " we'll 
take the bed." 

The keeper seemed much relieved at this indication 
of normality, and without the temerity with which 
he offered the first suggestion he asked us to follow 
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him downstairs, and opposite the kitchen invited us 
into the guests' room. 

Our host was a young man, living there with his 
mother and bent upon being hospitable. If we 
wanted his buckwheat or his bed or the bed of his 
mother we had only to say so ; but that he preferred 
to give us the best room in the house there could 
be no doubt, nor were we loth to accept it. 

The conversation had been entirely with the son 
because his mother spoke not a word of French, but 
made up in welcoming smiles all she lacked in language. 

WhUe our men-folk were out putting the Fly to 
bed and getting water from the rather distant spring 
the mother and I prepared our respective meals 
across the hall from each other, running back and 
forth to watch how the other worked, and within a 
few minutes we had formulated a system of gestures 
which explained most of the things we became 
interested in. 

She was putting onions in the soup and it made me 
want some to boil. I successfully indicated the desire, 
and she, being for the moment occupied in keeping a 
piece of pork from burning, waved me upstairs to 
help myself. So much, thought I, for the distrust 
and ungraciousness of Finist&re. Not before had 
anyone let me make free with their store, and she 
did so at her peril, had she but known. 

I tried to show her how liberally I had availed 
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myself of the privilege, but with a smile and a string 
of Breton I was motioned toward our kerosene stove 
while " Mother " made a beautiful picture over her 
blazing hearth. 

We ate our dinners in groups of two, neither pair 
having the slightest idea of what the other was talking 
about across the hall. When it was time for coffee 
we were asked in to have a cup with them, and over 
the fire we spent the evening. Himself showed the 
photographs of our trip, each one of which, as soon 
as the son understood its full significance, was care- 
fully explained in Breton, an extra lamp being lighted 
that the old eyes might not miss any of the details. 

With the last one the Mother said : 

" And now it is all finished except Finistere, and 
you will find a great difference." 

So, thought I, even they acknowledge it. 

" Yes," said our host, " have you not noticed how 
much better this house is built than those of C6tes- 
du-Nord ? This is a cement floor, not rough stone ; 
the walls are thicker, and it is altogether better 
constructed. And look at my hedge ; how much 
more neatly it is trimmed, and how much cleaner 
everything is, in fact ! You will find the people much 
kindlier, too ; you must have met with some who 
were pretty rough back there." 

This was, indeed, turning the tables. 

Our position was awkward, and all we could do was 
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to say that everyone had been most kind and generous 
all the way, but if this was a sample of what we were 
to receive our few remaining nights in Finist^re, 
surely we were fortunate beyond imagining. 

" But," Himself added, rising, " such continued 
good fortune can hardly be expected, and it were 
better for us to make the most of that inviting bed 
and leave you to yours, with our wish for sweet 
dreams to you both." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

TWENTY-FOURTH DAY — IMPEDED PROGRESS 

ACCORDING to agreement we: waited until one 
o'clock to see whether the films had arrived at 
Glomel within the past twenty-four hours. It was 
time wasted, for our previous host came panting on 
his bicycle to tell us that nothing had come, and for 
the trouble of following us fourteen kilometres, as 
for his hospitaUty, he declined to be either adequately 
or inadequately remunerated. 

That we might be ready to start immediately upon 
his arrival the Fly had been loaded, and when nothing 
more remained in the house the Mother considered 
us as good as gone, and such a turning out as was 
given that room it would have been pleasant to see, 
had we not been the people who were being cleaned 
up after. 

Everything save the spring was transported from our 
bed to the hedge. The mattresses, pillows and eider- 
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down were beaten until it seemed as if they would 
burst their cases. Whatsoever could be washed was 
dumped into the river beside the boat. Never, never 
have I felt so dirty as in the presence of this Finistere 
housewife. 

Whether it was the customary proceeding after 
each guest I have no means of knowing; but if not 
she must have thought us less clean than we hoped 
we were, from the same cause which had brought 
forth a mouse in the night : the wholesale invoice 
of cheese of the varieties whose odours penetrate even 
tin boxes. And I suspect a trail of it may have 
lingered behind us. 

In none of the haylofts, attics, storerooms or other 
queer places we slept in did we see or hear another 
mouse. When this one began rattling paper Him- 
self threw the rays of the electric torch on it, which 
held it spell-bound until we mov6d. Finally it got 
up courage to appear a second time, and Himself 
considered the advisability of getting out and making 
sure everything was tightly covered; but recalling 
that he had gone to bed by the aid of a chair he 
thought a mouse too slight provocation for a repeti- 
tion of the exertion, and " spot-lighted" it round the 
room with the torch. 

So that cheese afforded us amusement with the 
mouse, mortification with our hostess, and much 
satisfaction with the eating. 
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By waiting a half day only to learn that the camera 
was still a useless burden, a bajrge, by name the 
Jeanne d'Arc, got ahead of us and the Fly acted much 
more like a boat at Hampton Court on a Sunday 
afternoon than like a serious voyager. 

The locks were so close together that we could 
never pass one without making it necessary for the 
barge to wait for the water to flow in again, which 
would have been unfair. We stayed behind, as it 
mattered not at all where we went or when we got 
there. The captain repeatedly offered to have us 
enter the lock with him, there being just space enough 
for us crosswise, when he had pulled up his rudder. 
It would have given us the lead to the next one 
as we made so much better time ; but it looked such 
close quarters that I was afraid of jamming. Besides, 
being crosswise, if the water should spurt out, as it 
sometimes did, we should get a needless soaking; so 
we hung back untU they made fast at dusk, and the 
next house being on our list we did likewise. 

We were installed in a room similar to the one 
we had quitted in the morning, with bed, wardrobe, 
table and chairs, but, if anything, even cleaner. 

Having employed some of our abundant leisure 
of the afternoon in an alfresco meal there was nothing 
left to do but to go to bed, but fortunately we delayed 
operations to this end until the famUy had finished 
their supper. Then our host came in and said as he 
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and his little boy occupied this room, he would show 
us where we might spread our mattresses. 

He lighted a candle and we followed him upstairs. 
At the top there was a space about seven feet square, 
with a window, but also with a door, opening into a 
chamber on either side ! We must have iU disguised 
our astonishment on realizing that we were being 
invited to occupy this thoroughfare, to judge from 
the remarks of the pretty woman, who we had taken 
for granted was Madame, but who was in reality the 
servant in this widower's' household, and who per- 
formed the duties of mistress and mother quite 
perfectly. 

On receipt of the engineer's letter she had probably 
been a party to concluding that the landing was all 
that could be expected or desired by us. But it must 
be that we were not exactly what she had anticipated. 
She now began discussing ways and means of giving 
us something different, but we positively declined 
to accept any change of plan. 

Our principal grievance was that the bed had 
seemingly been held out to us and then at the last 
moment pulled away, for had we been taken upstairs 
at the outset the prospective location would only 
have amused us. I soon realized however, that the 
feeling of being badly used was not the reason of our 
irritation, but the discovery that the incident could 
— I think I must confess it — disappoint us ! 
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There was, of course, no real cause for annoyance 
with our host ; but of all human weaknesses none 
is stronger than the desire to blame some one else 
for one's self-contempt. We had been tried and 
found wanting by our own standard, and the responsi- 
bility had to be shifted somewhere. 

What earthly difference did it make whether we 
had a bed or a floor ? Why should we have been 
disappointed with the floor just because we thought 
we were going to have a bed ? 

We had long been out of sympathy with the Simple- 
Life talkers, having observed that for the most part 
they devote their days to formulating complex 
systems to attain a superficial appearance of sim- 
plicity, as unnatural as the thing from which they 
are supposedly fleeing. That was not our aspiration. 
For six years we had been trying to eliminate all 
factors, simple or complicated, which we had found 
impeded our progress in developing what we con- 
sidered most worth while. 

We avoided all " ologies " and "isms"; not that 
we considered them fads, but because their cultiva- 
tion took time. I find it difficult to put our aspira- 
tions into words, for notwithstanding our home 
quarters are installed with many modern labour- 
saving devices, the daily living of; our lives is along 
the lines of primitive man. With attention to food 
values our diet consists of any combination of materials 
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which come to hand with least resistance. Figura- 
tively, when the chase is good we partake of game, 
when it is not we are equally content with plant 
life. It adds more variety than when one insists 
on both or eliminates one, and it adds as well to the 
convenience. Our emphasis is on keeping so well 
that our appetites will not need coddling, but the 
idea of doing without the conventional sleeping con- 
veniences had not occurred to us. That is why our 
unexpected enjoyment of haylofts and planks had 
made us feel that we had really gone a step forward ; 
and here we had been momentarily depressed because 
we saw a bed disappearing from in under us ! Was 
there, then, no such thing as getting away from the 
trammels of civilization, even after our bodies had 
demonstrated that they were as refreshed one way 
as another ? Was our vagabondage nothing but a 
miserable delusion ? It certainly Was discouraging. 

The excuse Himself advanced for his peevishness 
was that they were not so glad to see him as he 
thought they should have been, and I attempted to 
cover my attitude with an equally thin cloak — ^that 
of modesty. Very weak, both of them. We had 
been given all we had asked for, with as much 
enthusiasm as was necessary. We were spoiled, that 
was what was the matter. 

As for my fears of intrusion, the baby was put to 
bed in one room, two older children in the other. 
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and the doors closed before we spread our mattresses. 
Then in all humility of spirit we stretched out on the 
spotless, white boards, and were nearly asleep when 
the gentle little serving-maid tip-toed past us in the 
dark to join the baby. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

TWENTY-FIFTH DAY — OUR YOUNGEST HOST 

THE following morning, with the sound of a door 
carefully opening near my head, I peeped out of 
the covers to watch the behaviour of the mistress- 
and-maid, and saw that she crossed the narrow strip 
leading to the stairs with her back toward us, and 
as the steps wound round bringing her facing us her 
lids were demurely lowered. 

The children, too, must have received orders to 
stay in bed until we went down, for although we 
heard them talking there was no move on their part 
until notified of a clear passage. This, then, was 
the shocking publicity that I had a,pprehended ! 

We were ashamed of ourselves and meant to atone 
for any lack of good-fellowship the previous evening, 
but we never saw the keeper again. Whether he 
too had regrets, or whether he wished to avoid further 
encounter because we were even worse than he had 

17 
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foreseen, we shall not know. That the excuse he 
left with the servant about being so busy he could 
not wait for us to get up was a makeshift we felt 
certain, for if there is one thing which the keepers are 
not as a rule, it is too busy. 

The bonne with reluctance but appreciation 
accepted a franc. It was she, too, who opened the 
lock for us and with the children wished us "Bon 
voyage." She said that the barge passed at six 
o'clock, and as it was then ten there seemed no 
likelihood of its impeding us again. 

Himself worked like a Turk and so did the keepers 
to help him. The receipt of two Unexpected sous 
as we begaii to disappear beloW the ground-le\^el had 
a magic influence. They would fairs les manoeuifres, 
as they call it, without a false move ; and as though 
deterbluiing really to do something in return for the 
bit of copper, they not only towed but toWed on a run. 

Within a feW yards of reaching a lock they would 
toss the line into the boat and race aiead to haVe 
it open by the time Hirtiself rowed the distance. 

About two o'clock we saw the Jeanne d'Arc 
rounding the next curve, and learning that thete 
was a decent stretch between this alid the next I6ck, 
Himself told the keeper, who would be going oh 
with us, that we wanted to pass the barge, as We 
could keep out of their Way if we cotdd get ahekd, 
but that otherwise we should be blockaded again. 
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" Monsieur shall pass them," he replied even before 
he received his two sous. 

As soon as the gates swung open the man kicked 
off his straw-filled sabots, shouldered the line, and 
started with a bound to overtake the accidental 
obstruction of our way. 

It was the nearest sensation to flying that I ever 
experienced. The other keepers h^d often run, but 
this one sprinted, and there was none of the vibra- 
tion of a mechanically propelled boat as the fleet- 
footed youth drew us silently over the water. 

The good-natured captain and crew shouted 
derisively when they saw us coming, and the driver 
on the towpath cracked his whip at the bare legs of 
our man as he dashed past. After making two and 
a-half kilometres like the wind and fairly shooting us 
through the lock, Himself tendered a few more sous 
to the perspiring man, who looked big-eyed and said : 

" But no. Monsieur, it is too much, you have 
already paid me." 

There was a wide choice of stopping-places in 
this section, and with a preference for the houses of 
chef eclusiers, Himself was for turning in at a most 
attractive-looking one, and called my attention to 
each desirable feature as it canie to his notice. 
StUl I shook my head. If he was not tired, which 
he assured me he was not, I wanted to get as near 
to Chateauneuf-dfe'Faou as we coilld, without even 

17* 
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being able to give " its name " as the reason for the 
desire, as Himself had done at Rohan. What I 
expected to find or do there I had no idea. I had 
simply liked the look of it on the map when I was 
tracing out the little line of water through the 
mountains over which we hoped to voyage, and I 
had been looking forward to it ever since. 

On reaching the last recommended keeper before 
my hUl-top town we were delighted to find him a 
very young man, and the lovely, white-capped, 
yellow-haired girl washing beside the stream promised 
a bride and groom household, and we were charmed 
with the prospect. 

Himself asked the keeper if we might put up there 
for the night, receiving " hien sHr " as confirmation, 
and the two men went toward the house while I 
exchanged smiles and a few commonplace remarks 
with the sweet-faced girl, before Himself returned 
with the news that the man was not married but 
lived there alone, and that the entire second floor 
was at our disposal, was perfectly empty, and clean 
as a whistle. 

We had discovered that the board floors which 
were as white as scrubbing could make them were 
kept in spotless condition by their never being 
stepped on with out-door footwear. In the stone 
or cement-floored kitchens there was ever the clatter 
of sabots, but before entering the other room or gomg 
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upstairs they were always taken off, and the clean 
silent woollen stockings, sometinies covered with 
woollen " booties," sometimes not, left no trace. For 
this reason I wore rubbers in getting out of the 
boat, took them off on entering the house, and then 
Himself would bring the things from the Fly, and I, 
clean-shod, installed them wherever our hosts indi- 
cated. The women always said that it was not at 
all necessary, but I noticed they appreciated our 
showing the same consideration for their belongings 
that they exercised. 

On dropping my rubbers at the foot of the stairs 
here the Boy (as we straightway labelled our host) 
said, the house being without a mistress, there was 
no occasion for us to inconvenience ourselves; be- 
sides, he should be using the chambers only as an 
attic after we left, and a little mud would soon dry. 

But it was so clean now that I told him there were 
no evidences of the carelessness he recommended, 
and he said it was cleaned up after the last keeper, 
as was always the case when a change was made. 
This was our host's first positioii and he had but 
recently moved in, and having learned to cook for 
his regiment he was able to look after his own needs ; 
but he said he would marry before long, as it was 
triste living alone. 

The three of us made short work of getting settled. 
Then Himself asked where and what was the nearest 
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village. It was St. Goazec on the other side of the 
river, about two kilometreg through the fields and 
wood. If we liked, the Boy said, he would go there 
with us, as it was late and he thought no boats 
would be coniing up, and from our account there 
was but one going down, which we had passed near 
the junction of the Aulne, but could not recall just 
where ; however, by looking at his chart we could 
tell him exactly. On this we traced our route of 
the day. Leaving the River Kergoat soon after 
starting in the morning, we had entered the Hy^res, 
and from that in the course of ten kilometres joined 
the beautiful Aulne, from which in due time we should 
enter the Bay of Brest. 

On explaining where the barge was in the early 
afternoon it seemed safe to leave the lock ; so we 
all started for St. Goazec. As it was a steep, rough 
walk it was dusk when we reached the village, and 
we saw little save the outlines of the church and 
low houses. 

On reaching the tabac, where Himself wanted to 
get postcards and the Boy matches, we found a man 
redecorating the front of the building with a fresh 
bunch of greenery, that even those who ran might 
read, that they might quench their thirst as well as 
fill their pipes within. We had become so accus- 
tomed to seeing a bush over the door at every 
drinking-place that we no longer remarked it, except 
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as now, in the course of erection, As the trees 
dropped their leaves great balls of mistletoe were 
cut from the branches — that the berry was green 
instead of waxen mattered not at, all — so long a^ it 
spoke its welcome to the wayfarer. 

Because I find it difficult to estiinate how much 
the apprpachiiig night had to do with the weirdness 
of the village, I hesitate to give an opinioii withoi:jt 
adniitting that thig may have been a powerful fa,ctor, 
but ffpni soiije cavise St. Goazee stands in n^y memory 
as the most ghostly, primitive bit of the world on 
our trip. 

Small children clung to their mother's skirts when 
meeting us on the rpad, bigger ones, less afraid, 
jeered at us, and ope old woma,n crossed herself. 
We were apparently agentg of the devil because 
we came from the outside world. The life of the 
cloisters is hardly less secluded than it is in some 
of these vUlages of the Black Mountains. Although 
the Boy went much too fast for us as he headed for 
home (his conscience hurting him, I fear, for leaving 
his post), we made great effort to keep close to him ; 
for had the (probably gentle) people but known, 
they were as awe-inspiring to us as was our un- 
expected visit to them. 

We were on the edge of a wood when with a start 
our guide gasped " un bateau " and fled ! It was 
steep and now dark, and we crawled along slowly 
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so long as our feet could find a semblance of a path, 
and then sat down. 

Not many minutes before the Boy reappeared with 
as much speed as he had forsaken us, confused and 
apologetic, but sajdng that when he heard the calling 
he thought of nothing save that he should have been 
there, and he had in fact reached the lock before 
the boat. 

We were soon in the house and round the bachelor's 
board sat the crew of the Jeanne d'Arc, and their 
merry laughter filled the night while we were un- 
dressing in the room above; then, with adieux, all 
was still. 

After our light was out we looked from the window, 
and there, shut in the lock, a lantern burning fore 
and aft, lay the barge, asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

FILM-HUNTING 

THE clatter of the sabots, the shouts to the horse, 
the clanking of machinery and exchange of 
repartee between crew and keeper, roused us soon 
after daylight. 

" I suppose we might as well ge.t up and make an 
early start," yawned Himself, " and then we can 
spend an hour or so at Chateauneuf-de-Faou." 

No comment from my corner. 

After another ten minutes of intermittent yawns 
and stretches the sleepy voice began again : 

" Anything the matter with the suggestion ? " 

" No, but I have a better idea ; but first wiU you 
ask the Boy if his hospitality is good for two nights ? " 

" And then what ? " 

" A lovely plan, if he doesn't mind our staying." 

He was quite willing. During breakfast I unfolded 
my project to go to Chateauneuf as soon as we 
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could get ready, telephone to Chateaulin to where 
the films were to have been forwarded from Glomel, 
ask to have them sent to us by the afternoon train, 
and waiting for them would give us most of the day 
in Chateauneuf, besides making it possible to use 
the camera the rest of the voyage. 

Himself thought it a jolly scheme, and we were 
soon treading the invigorating air which hovered 
just over the path, as we wound round and up to 
the town of my expectations. 

We were repeatedly tempted to linger in admira- 
tion of all about us, but kept in mind that the sooner 
we telephoned the likelier we should be to receive the 
films without delay, so hurried on. 

A connection with the post-of&ce brought the 
disappointing information that although there were 
letters awaiting us there were no packages, but a 
final word of cornfort from the postmaster was that 
they might have come by parcel post, in which case 
they would be at the station ; but the station had 
no telephone. 

We inquired what time a train went to Chateaulin, 
and were told in twenty minutes, and that the sta- 
tion was a kilometre from the town. We P-sked the 
way and took it at a brisk pace, thinking to aiirange 
with the guard to get the films and bring them back 
when he returned in the evening. 

Owing to a difference in clocks we got to the train 
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just as the little whistle was blown to start it, which 
was too late to talk ; so I swung on and Himself after 
me to everyone's horrified astonishment. We sank 
into a seat and fastened questioning looks on eacl^ 
other. Himself laughed and said : 

" It would seem that the early bird catches a ride." 
" It would, indeed ; and isn't it fun ? " 
"It is certainly unexpected," replied Himself, 
" The sight of a train seemed to go to your head." 

" Well, it is now going to my back," I retorted, 
as we bumped, swayed and jerked along, until I could 
almost have regretted my sudden impulse, so different 
was it from travelling in the Fly. 

The stations, which were almost as numerous as 
the locks, bore names we had never heard until we 
reached Pleyben, with its renowned church and 
calvary, which we wished we might see. But the 
" night-and-morning " train service was not en- 
couraging to stop-overs. 

Up to this point I had been the only woman in 
the well-filled carriage who wore i hat, so naturally 
the appearance of another aroused my interest as 
did the sight of mine stimulate hers. We stared 
in silence until the first stop in Chateaulin, wheii 
Himself and I got off and asked if -there was anything 
there for us, and were bundled into the train again 
by a man who shouted that foreign matter would 
be more likely to arrive at the other station. 
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As we re-entered, the wearer of the hat said that 
the view wo\ild be better from her window from now 
on, and she began pointing out objects of note. It 
transpired that she had spent a couple of years in 
school near our London quarters, so we felt friendly 
from so slight a tie as mutual admiration of the 
Thames, which was strengthened when she discovered 
that we were equally enthusiastic over her Breton 
waters. 

Our mission to Chateaulin was' soon related and 
she offered to be spokesman at the station which 
might save some red tape ; but even a native tongue 
was unable to unearth the films. Regretting that 
she could not take us home with her for luncheon, 
she directed us to the hotel and made an appointment 
to join us. 

Later she took us to the chemist's, where we had 
an amusing experience trying to convince the pro- 
prietor that a roll for a No. i Brownie could not 
possibly be used in a No. 4 Cartridgfe ; but to the end I 
suspect him of thinking it only a prejudice. He was 
most amiable, however, and offered to telephone to 
Brest ; whereupon we all went upstairs to his dining- 
room, for it was there the instrument was " located." 

After calling for his number he asked Mademoiselle 
whether she had raised enough money to get her 
American out of town, to which she replied that she 
had ; and then she turned to us and said : 
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" All Americans have not the same accent, have 
they ? " 

" What makes you ask ? " inquired Himself. 

" Because," she faltered, as though fearful . of 
giving offence, " the one to whom Monsieur refers 
I could scarcely understand, and it was very awkward 
having to act as his interpreter in court." 

Naturally we pressed her for details, and she 
related how a poor negro had been arrested, not 
because he had committed a crime, but simply that 
he was penniless. As the only person in town who 
could speak English she was called upon and got 
him released on the understanding that he would 
leave the country within twenty-four hours. 

" It seemed so stupid," she went on, to " expect 
him to be able to obey the decree without money, 
when had he possessed it he would have been neither 
arrested nor deported. So there was nothing to do 
but to ask the townspeople to donate enough for 
his passage. That is why Monsieur was teazing 
me. I asked him for ten francs for ' my American ' 
— and furthermore he gave it," she concluded, 
laughing. 

During this conversation there had been many 
" Helios " from Monsieur leaning against the wall 
with the transmitter to his ear — several different 
connections, a deal of chaffing, considerable disgust, 
and some abuse, but withal no prospect of a 5 x 4 roll. 
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We returned to the shop aiid all began pawing in 
the " spool box " again. The chemist cried " Voild," 
and extended a larger packet than had been dis- 
covered before, and was quite .crestfallen when I 
refused a roll for a No. 2 Btownie, and I felt almost 
ashamed for being so hard to please in the face of 
his obligingness. 

As though determined not to be outdone he 
said : 

" I can telegraph to Paris and you will receive 
them in your lock-house on Monday." 

Himself and I rapidly considered whether we 
ought to wait and whether the Boy would mind 
having us ; we decided in the negative — then planned 
to do it. It Was Saturday afternoon, and we should 
have known that a parcel would not arrive by 
Monday, but we were betrayed by our hopeful dis- 
positions, and the order went forth, 

Madeinoiselle put us on the right train and ex- 
pressed a desire that we should let her know when 
we " really " arrived ; which meant when we came by 
the waterway, as we declined to entertain the notion 
that this had been a trip to Chateaulin, where we 
were to arrive by and part with the Ply. It had just 
been an excursion, a wild goose chase, which, thanks 
to the companionship of our new-found acquaintance, 
v^ could not regret. We returned to our lodging 
halving seen nothing of Chi.tea'unfeuf nor ChAtfeiulin, 
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and without the feeling of having in any way over- 
lapped our route. 

We told the plain unvarnished truth to the Boy 
and asked if we might stay over Sunday. He was 
surprised, but said of course we could, unless we 
objected to being alone, for this was his free Sunday 
and he had arranged to spend it with his mother in 
Spezet ; we straightway arranged to spend ours 
in Chateauneuf-de-Faou. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

SUNDAY IN CHATEAUNEUF-DE-FAOU 

OWING to the delay caused by tr3dng to buy a 
chicken we arrived at mass to find that there 
was not even standing room, except outside. I 
have no idea how general the custom is, but we never 
before noticed that the men all waited round one 
door and the women round another, so that at one 
of them I was stared at and at the other Himself 
was made to fed misplaced. 

Within a hundred yards of the parish church is 
the town pump on whose circular basin-rim rested 
quaint earthen jugs and jars, while their owners 
shook their becapped heads in animated conversa- 
tion. A distinctive coif is this at Chateauneuf. 
Its three out-standing loops, one from the ears to 
the shoulders, and two at the top, almost make the 
outline of a pansy from the front ; and when the face 
within is young and round and pretty it adds to the 
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flower-like delusion, and you wonder whether you 
have by chance stumbled into the garden of the 
gods. 

The hour was approaching when the congregation 
would pour forth, squinting and blinking until 
accustomed to the sunlight. We wandered back, 
passing a wonderful fifteenth-century house with an 
aged woman minding a baby before the door. 

We reached the corner just as the serious flock 
appeared, and it was a goodly sight to see. There 
was the long-haired wooden spoon vendor who made 
such an admirable post-card, and here a group of 
girls who posed for another and who, nevertheless, 
were unconscious and unspoiled. The men in their 
tight trousers and snowy shirt-fronts gathered round 
the postman, who saves walking weary miles over 
mountain roads by delivering everything possible 
at this time. Then another man — J suspect the town 
crier, but without drum or raised voice — read aloud 
from a written sheet, first to one group, then to 
another. 

The women in the meantime were making small 
purchases of cakes or bread or possibly a sweet for 
the patient child trudging along beside ; then all 
dispersed, either driving or walking away, and we 
took ourselves off to the Hdtel Belle Vue — for two 
reasons. 

One hears that the Breton can speak French, but 

i8 
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that he will not from sheer stubborn antagonism 
against the government. I am not saying that this 
is not so, but certainly we never came in contact 
with a case of professing ignorance which was not 
proved to be genuine. 

The Boy had said that we should be able to get a 
chicken from the farm behind the lock-house, and 
we earnestly tried. The daughter, whom we had 
found washing in the river the day of our arrival, 
had gone to church, and apparently she was the 
only member of the family who could have under- 
stood us. The mother shook her head, and the 
twelve-year-old boy, who may have had a few words, 
was so shy that he could not translate to his mother 
that we wanted a chicken, and wanted it killed, 
Himself took out some pieces of silver as an indica- 
tion that he was not just trying to be chatty, and 
they needed money too badly to feign ignorance of 
anything which would deprive them of it, but to no 
avail. 

In relating this to our host in the evening he said 
it was more unusual to find an elderly woman in 
the country districts of Finistere who could speak 
French than one who could not. He added that but 
for the compulsory military service the same would 
be true of the men. He and two others from Sp&et 
were drafted at the same time, and although he 
remembered a few words learned at school, the others 
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could neither \inderstand nor make themselves under- 
stood in French. 

Because of the faim incident we went to the hotel 
for our meal, but we should have gone there to 
call on Madame, the proprietor, in any event, 
for she had excited our wonderment by a droll 
letter. 

Himself had written her from Josselin, saying we 
hoped to spend a couple of weeks in Chateaimeuf, and 
that we should like certain things at certain times, 
and asked her price. In replying she gave the figure, 
and concluded with : " But if this is too much, come 
just the same." It soon became a by-word with 
us, and we wanted to tell her that although we could 
not come at the price named or " just the same," 
owing to the two weeks at Guerledan, that we wished 
to thank her for the offer and for the amusement it 
had afforded us. 

She and her hotel were all that we had dreamed 
they might be, and the delicious luncheon made us 
want to remain ; but as that was out of the question 
we only increased the desire by looking at the im- 
maculate rooms and modem plumbing and electric 
light. It would not be imagined that beyond the 
door there lay the delightful town of the Middle 
Ages, which until recently had no communication 
with the outside world ; but already a second railway 
was under consideration making direct connection 
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with the south. These very comforts which allured 
us were the beginning of the end of the primitive 
unspoiled town. Not for long would it be unmindful 
of the financial value of the tourist, and not until 
too late would it realize the irreparable havoc which 
would follow in his wake. 

From the terrace there are the same magnificent 
views as from the rooms. The hill-top where we were 
sitting is the last roll of the Montagnes d'Arree before 
dropping into the Aulne below us, which bending here 
in a graceful horse-shoe separates cultivated fields 
rising higher and ever higher until they reach the 
bolder incline of the Montague Noire. Half-way 
up the wooded slopes stands the modem Chateau 
Treverez, with the sun flashing against its windows 
and blinding the vision to the brick walls, leaving 
the impression of a fairy camp among the thick 
trees. Then on and on, up to the irregular sky-line 
of the mountain summit, which stimulates the curi- 
osity to know what lies beyond. 

We spread out our map to solve the question when 
Madame appeared and asked how we were voyaging. 
Himself immediately brightened at the prospect of 
chanting his lay as a means of entertainment instead 
of for a night's lodging, and made the necessary 
revisions with commendable accuracy. 

" We go on to Chateatilin in our little boat and 
there sell her and continue to Brest, as we came from 
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St. Mcdo to Dinan, by the regular line of steamers," 
Himself added. 

" You are going to sell the boat," inquired Ma- 
dame. 

" Of necessity," we replied, " although it will be 
like parting with a member of the family." 
" For how much ? " 
The figure was named. 
" Where can I see it ? " 

" She is a couple of locks above at the moment, 
but I will row down in the morning, if you like," 
suggested Himself. 

" Tres bien. You see," continued Madame," I 
buUt this hotel three years ago, and in getting out my 
annoimcements the printer exercised a too vivid 
imagination and made them read : ' Voitures et bateaux 
pour excursions.' I have never had a boat, and it 
has frequently been annoying when people have 
written to engage it." 

We were talking about the good fishing from early 
spring to late autumn, and after that good hunting, 
making it only a matter of taste which season to 
choose, when Madame called to a man who was 
passing : 

" I have bought a little boat, but am wondering 
where to keep it through the winter." 

Evidently we were in the presence of a woman 
of action, and while the unexpected suddenness 
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of it made us smile, it lifted quite a load from 
our hearts to think that the gentle Fly was to be 
left where we ourselves should have so much liked 
to stay. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 

WE MAKE A SALE AND ATTEND A FAIR 

AT chAteauneuf-de-faou 

FOR the second time on the voyage we went 
pleasure-boating the next morning. That is 
we took a ride without the cargo and with the inten- 
tion of returning to the starting-point. 

Before reaching the quay at Chateauneuf we could 
see Madame and a young man watching our approach 
with field-glasses. When we drew up Madame 
introduced her companion as her nephew, and said 
that he would like to row. They got in, the oars 
were exchanged, and we started dovm stream. 

We talked of the grace of the Fly, her pretty colour 
and trimmings ; the beauties of the river ; the marvel 
of there being no pleasure-craft on so charming a 
stream ; of the good fortune of the town to be so 
delightfully situated ; of the annual Pardon on the 
last Sunday in August, when, on the eve before, there 
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is a procession bearing lighted candles and with many 
of the pilgrims bare-footed. In short, we talked about 
any and every thing save the purchd.se of the boat. 

On returning to the landing the other couple got 
out, and not till then did Madame say : 

" I always like to close a bargain at table ; so 
won't you take luncheon with us ? " 

We accepted, but were perturbed. 

The price had been mentioned but once, and we 
felt that after we had broken bread over it the 
inevitable quibbling would begin, and that we should 
be in an embarrassing position. The figure was low, 
and thanks to the interested and enterprising Made- 
moiselle at Chateaulin we had been assured that we 
could get it there, and much as I preferred to leave 
the boat at Chateauneuf, and uncomfortable as it 
would be not to do so after the friendly meal, still 
we felt that we should be justified in adhering to the 
amount we had asked. 

At three o'clock, luncheon and coffee long since 
over, the four-cornered conversation tantalizingly 
impersonal, we were beginning to wonder whether 
there was some inexorable Brittany custom of which 
we were ignorant that made the next move ours, 
when Madame extracted her purse from her petticoat 
pocket, smoothed out the biUs, and said : 

" Voild, pour voire joli petit bateau." 

I hope that we concealed the feeling of guUt for 
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having suspected she would ask us to accept less, 
but the coals of fire had only begun to burn. 

We explained to Madame that we preferred not to 
take the money, that we should like her to send it 
to some one at Chateaulin and to be paid when we 
had finished the voyage and had turned the boat 
over to whomsoever she mentioned. 

To this she disdained to hearken, and insisted on 
our taking the bills, asked us to leave the boat with 
the lock-keeper at Chateaulin, and said she would 
have it brought back by barge. 

We bade them good-bye, and inwardly begged to 
be preserved from ever again feeling as mean as we 
did in rowing away in a stranger's boat with a mis- 
judged stranger's money. 

In recollecting that we were in what the rest of 
Brittany calls " inhospitable, uncivilized, suspicious 
Finistere," we could but wonder whether it was only 
primitive people who have any financial decency 
left. Does " modern progress " create such an 
insatiable desire for gain as to make consideration of 
one's fellows rare ? Does it foster suspicion of the 
good intent of the unknown person without credentials 
who may present a perfectly justifiable business 
project ? 

We could find no answer to each other's questions, 
to make us glad that we lived in the twentieth 
century. We only knew that we had never before 
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heard of an hotel-keeper putting so much faith in a 
pair of vagabonds, and we hoped if anyone ever 
changed Madame's manner of dealing with strangers 
that it would not be one of our countrymen who 
betrayed her confidence. 

The longer we thought about it the more our wonder 
grew, and when we were mooring the Fly the Boy 
asked if Madame had bought her. We told him she 
had, and under what condition, and expected him to 
be as amazed as we were. Instead of which he was 
surprised at our surprise, and we told him that his was 
a wonderful country, and he replied with that far- 
away Breton look, and in the almost sepulchral voice 
of his race : 

" On parle mal de Finistere, mais je ne sais pas 
pourquoi." 

" They speak ill of Finistere, but I don't know 
why " gives absolutely no idea of the regretful in- 
comprehension of the way it was said. 

He reminded us that our films had not arrived 
and that he hoped we would make use of his rooms 
as long as we chose ; and that to-morrow, being the 
fifteenth of October, there would be the annual fair 
at Chateauneuf, which we might find interesting. 

The principal differences between a fair and a 
market are in the size and costumes. Market-day 
calls forth " second best " coifs and aprons, whereas 
on fair days, as for Pardons and other fetes, the 
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young girls, particularly, are resplendent in their 
choicest finery. There are also additional attractions 
in the form of merry-go-rounds and wheels of chance, 
about which may be observed much tentative courting. 
The pigs and sheep occupy their market-day quarters, 
and when their numbers increase beyond the capacity 
they overflow across the roadway ; so walking becomes 
a continuous game of leap-frog. The cows and oxen 
look tremendously bored, and seem bent on putting 
their worst foot forward under scrutiny of a pro- 
spective buyer. 

If you have business in the thoroughfare given over 
to the horse-market, attend to it with caution, for 
reckless boys ride wild-looking farm-horses at a run, 
in the hope of accentuating " good wind " and dis- 
guising some infirmity. In getting out of the way 
of one horse in all likelihood you step in front of 
another one that — some kindly soul will shriek — bites. 
Draying in France is almost universally done by 
stallions, and as their owners relax their hold some- 
what in persuading a purchaser, the animal looks 
powerful enough to break away with just a jerk 
of the head. Although you may be particularly 
interested in the horse-show, discretion suggests that 
you keep your distance, and you return to the centre 
of the town. 

Here chickens are lying about the pavement with 
their legs tied together, and your interest is soon 
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attracted to a game of toss with big yellow spheres 
of butter. When the catcher misses, it rolls about 
among the chickens accumulatiag dirt, which is super- 
ficially scraped off with a knife and the thumb nail, 
then dumped into the muslin-lined, barrel-like basket 
with the rest, and is ready for shipment ! 

Haphazard displays of vegetables, coifs, fruits, 
sabots, calico, cutlery, harness, mirrors, dishes and 
what-not are all about. 

Buying, selling, hand-slapping, visiting everjrwhere. 

In and out of the cafes a line of men and some 
women. In and out of the churches a line of women 
and some men. 

Never before have I fully appreciated the decorative 
possibilities of the apron. They were made of nets 
and lace over bright colours. Of velvet plain and 
brocade, of sUks and satins of every hue, and black 
in more materials than I realized were manufactured. 
They were edged with fringe, lace, e^nbroidered scallops 
and hemstitching, but most often up the sides the 
multi-coloured selvage was the finishing decoration. 

We drew apart from the busy scene long enough to 
look at the chapel of Notre Dam& des Portes, which 
is devoid of interest, and I have not seen anything 
more grotesque than the top-heavy crowns on the 
venerated statues. The beautiful fifteenth-century 
doorway has been preserved and fills one with regret 
that the ancient chapel should have been destroyed to 
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make room for the modem structure of neither grace 
nor charm. As excuse for such evident vandalism 
it is said that a larger church was needed. A silver 
statue of the Virgin was found, so the story goes, 
within the heart of an oak in the primeval forest 
which once grew on the spot. It was this legend 
which determined the site. 

To judge from post-cards, there must be some quaint 
wooden figures in the little chapel of St. Michel, but 
as it was closed, and the custodiap hard to find, we 
relinquished our attempt to see them. The natives 
say that the post-cards are right in subject but wrong 
in name, that the chapel is not St. Michel but St. 
Martin. 

Early in the afternoon the homeward march began, 
and we again remarked that every woman not loaded 
with a basket, driving or pulling an animal, or holding 
up her best skirts, was knitting. The fruits of the 
labour may be seen on every wall or hedge, not to 
mention on every pair of feet. Preference for men's 
wear runs to cerise, magenta, and sky blue. The 
tops, in any case, are soon reduced to an endurable 
tone by much washing ; then follows a brighter 
streak where, perhaps the winter before last, they wore 
thin and were reknit ; and brighter still is the foot, 
which, from the eye-splitting freshness of the colour, 
I should think must often be replaced. 

We fell in behind a group whose raiment filled us 
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with admiration, so clean and rich was it. How well 
all Breton women seem to be formed, for their 
tight, wrinkleless bodices cover well-rounded and 
pliable bodies, with no evidence of either human or 
whale-bone ! One is soon able to place the wearers 
of the same general black gown by the slight dif- 
ferences in arranging the velvet, although it is the 
coif which points out most conspicuously the wearer's 
commune. 

The Boy knew of our impatience to get away 
(although there was nothing in our behaviour to 
indicate it), and answered the all-important question 
before we had a chance to ask, by saying that the 
postman had not so much as stopped during our 
absence. 

With three dozen films on order from almost as 
many places it did seem as though some of them 
might come. The number of good subjects lost 
the past ten days for want of them caused us too 
much regret to wish to go on before they should 
arrive ; so we said we would give them one day 
more and then leave whether they turned up or 
not. 

Accordingly, the following morning, we tried to 
settle ourselves to serious work until noon, which was 
supposed to be the hour for knowing our fate. When 
it came and went and was followed by one o'clock 
our spirits sank. 
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A couple of hours later the quiet was broken by 
the advent of a visitor for our host, who talked so 
loudly that writing was practically impossible, and 
as the language was Breton there was nothing to be 
gained by giving ear to it. We decided to go for 
a tramp till the man went home or somewhere else, 
and were getting into our boots when the Boy called 
up: 

" C'est monsieur le facteur." 

We ran downstairs in order not to delay the already 
belated postman, only to find that it was he who 
had been distracting our attention for half an hour 
while he leisurely sipped a glass of cider. It would 
be easy to account for the lateness of his arrival if 
he was equally communicative and thirsty at each 
hcilting-place. 

Had he been a wandering uncle returned from some 
treasure island with gifts all round, he could not have 
taken more pleasure in bestowing upon me a diamond 
necklace than in the formal presentation of my own 
packet from Paris — nor as a matter of fact should I 
have been half so glad to get it. 

We could easily have been thoroughly out of 
patience with such an unbusinesslike manner of 
attending to important duties. It was even difficult 
not to do so until one recalled that it was all a part 
of the primitive conditions, the other parts of which 
we had praised and enjoyed because they did not 
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conflict with our will. So we let go, and took a new 
grip, as it were. 

What difference did a week or so one way or the 
other really make ? We had left cares behind us 
when we started on the trip, so why try to pick them 
up in imagination two months later ? The other 
member of the family had gone from the friendly 
hands of the summer back to the boarding school, 
where she was happy and well. Quarter Day had 
come and gone with the usual reriiinders from land- 
lord, gas, electric and telephone people, doubtless 
dropped into our letter-box, and repeated from time 
to time as their anxiety increased. But why should 
we worry just because they did ? Why, simply 
because we were, exceeding our self-imposed time- 
limit, should we upset the calm which settled over 
us in August ? Just as surely as we were missing 
some things by not being in town, so we were gaining 
others ; and the things gained seemed of greater 
value. And thus we talked ourselves care-free again. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

TWENTY-SIXTH DAY — SUPERLATIVE HOSPITALITY 

WE wished it were possible to reach Chateaulin 
the day we left the Boy, fearful lest some 
unpleasant experience should attend our last night. 

What a bugaboo do we make of things ? 

Just as one profits more from his mistakes than 
from his successes so it is that trials in travel make 
for richer reflections than unbroken days of comfort ; 
and still we are always hoping that nothing unpleasant 
will happen. 

Delightful motor rides through beautiful country 
may seem the acme of enjoyment, but at the end 
of the year the one plain, distinct, relatable day of 
them all is the one on which the car broke down 
ten miles from home, with no means of covering the 
distance except on foot. The muscles grown soft 
by too little exercise ache almost beyond endurance 
long before the journey's end. Whether in retrospect 

19 
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you think most of the pain, or whether your saving- 
grace of humour recalls how dusty and bedraggled 
you all looked, whether it is the recollection that 
never did dinner taste so good nor bed feel so cosy, 
it is an iacident which it gives you joy to recall. 
Yet had you so much as thought of the possibility 
of the walk nothing could have induced you to go. 
Really it is astonishing that om: lives are ever 
brightened by " adventure," so determined are we 
to shelter ourselves against it. 

Every morning we started out, saying : 

" Wasn't it splendid ? " 

And straightway we began feeling a bit shaky as 
to what might be in store for us for the night. It 
is disgusting, but it is true. 

In passing under the Bridge of the King at 
Chateauneuf-de-Faou we explained to the Fly that 
she was to return here in a few days, probably for 
the remainder of her life. She seemed not to under- 
stand ; so we told her that in future she was to be an 
assistant of H6tel Belle Vue, away up there among 
the trees. That strange though it appeared to her 
and us, many people came from a distance every 
spring to trick the lovely salmon from the Aulne, 
and when the salmon came no more they worried 
and hooked the life out of the pretty speclded trout 
who played hide-and-seek round her keel ; that 
Englishmen would come over for what they called 
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this sport, and that they would appreciate her trjdng 
to stand still for them as she had for us in the locks. 

This pleased her, for she had confided to us from 
the first that after being built on English lines and 
given an English name, to have that name pronounced 
" flea " in her native land, and to have, instead of the 
long, smooth stroke which her English model at 
Dinan had assured her was the only way to row a 
boat, the jerky arm-stroke of the Frenchman — it 
hurt her pride and tore her almost asunder. 

We were sorry to have to teU her that she woiild 
doubtless come in for more of that, too, because being 
part of an hotel was like holding any other public 
position — tormenting to the soul and pleasing to the 
vanity simultaneously ; and that the best thing for 
her to do woidd be to ciiltivate two sets of sensi- 
bilities. This would enable her to enjoy the English- 
man's stroke and the Frenchman's conversation. 

She transmitted her sorrow to us that we had 
abandoned her in spirit, and that she was no longer 
a member of the voyaging party, but was accompany- 
ing us to Chateaulin purely as a convenience ; it 
threw a cloud over our day, and notie of us were sorry 
when we drew up for the night. 

We had enjoyed many laughs at the surprise of 
the cows grazing along the towpath when they 
caught sight of us. For " blank amazement " their 
expression cannot be outdone. They would even 
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neglect to chew what they had in their mouths, in 
sheer stupefaction. They would just frankly stare, 
and as though knowing that we were laughing at 
their attitude or astonishment they would assume 
an air of boredom and saunter off a few paces, but 
always so that we could be watched from the tail of 
their eye. As we neared the place of our desire 
this night the cows of our prospective host were being 
brought from the opposite shore in a fiat boat, and their 
consternation at finding visitors was almost human. 

The first one stepped out, gave^ a long, searching 
glance as though studying our kind, and then hurried 
off, presumably to spread the tidings. The second, 
more reluctant to pass on, hung back like a bashful 
but curious chUd ; and the third acted as if she were 
going to sit right down on the back seat and say, 
as Himself remarked : 

" Well, I'll be blowed ! " 

Jean, the mischievous-eyed cow-boy, was blind 
to this bovine drama, being too concerned in where 
we had come from and were going to ; and we had 
no more attentive listener than this little peasant 
as he sat in the chimney during the evening, his cloth 
tarn picturesquely awry, his brown pup by his side, 
and both of them not more than a foot from the 
blaze. He offered no comment, but not a word of 
our conversation with Monsieur and Madame was 
lost by him. 
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It was one of our most interesting evenings. 

The husband washed up the dishes while Madame 
milked, and as it seemed to be one of the few places 
where there was a just allotment of labour according 
to their ideas, I remarked on this custom, which is 
so different from that of the country people of 
America, and Madame said she had never seen a 
man milk. 

My questions aroused others, and I regretted that 
my knowledge of farm life was so fragmentary, parti- 
cularly in the care of mUk and butter, as this had 
nightly been a source of wonderment to me in its 
unlikeness to the American way as I recalled it. 

My mind's eye sees a row of shallow pans, into 
which warm mUk is strained. The Brittany equip- 
ment is a dishpan, large, small, or medium according 
to the number of cows, and all the milk is strained 
into it. I am interested to know which system yields 
the more cream. 

While I made a bowl of mayonnaise for the morrow 
Madame sat with her distaff reducing raw wool to 
knitting yarn, her nimble fingers keeping pace with 
her equally nimble tongue, and I asked whether she 
used it for anything except socks and stockings ; upon 
which she showed us great full petticoats, waistcoats 
and sweaters, all knitted in most intricate designs. 
Our admiration brought out a wonderfully crocheted 
bedspread, collars and caps in many varieties, and I 
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could not help wondering whether in all her life the 
busy woman had ever spent a minute " just sitting." 

Not till bed-time did we realize that these good 
people meant to turn out of their room for us and go 
upstairs. We remonstrated and begged, but met 
only with the reply that surely we would not deprive 
them of the pleasure of making us as comfortable 
as lay in their power. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY — TO ^CHATEAULIN 

AGAIN we were tempted to stay over another 
day and accept Madame's invitation to go 
with her to the market at Pleyben ; but for once we 
did not fall. It was a coincidence to be near the 
town a second time and again have to miss it, but 
we had written our Chateaulin Mademoiselle that 
if she cared to connect with us somewhere along the 
route on this, our last day with th^ Fly, it would give 
us much pleasure, and there was no way of asking 
her to postpone it. 

The prospect of either a visitor or a town prompted 
Himself to shave at dawn, and to ensure light for the 
task he took his kit outside, hung his mirror on the 
fence, and there as unconscious- as a peasant he 
performed his toilet. 

Madame was putting on her best clothes for 
Pleyben, and being in need of various articles in her 
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room where we slept, and as Himself was out of doors, 
she and I dressed together. 

For weeks Himself had been drdpping uncharitable 
hints about wondering whether the Breton man 
appreciated the luck he was in by having his wife 
wear clothes fastening down the front. So when it 
came to adjusting the simple-loOking collar which 
Madame was afraid to entrust to me, and her husband 
was called in, so was mine that he might bear witness 
that a row of buttons, or even hooks, were child's play 
to this. It is a light and airy thing, this collar of 
the Chateaulin costume, and looks as though it had 
dropped from a cloud Eind fallen becomingly into 
place. In reality it rests without apparent aid from 
the fact of its being fastened to a cape which has to 
be tucked inside the bodice most adroitly, or the 
precise fold which turns up as an outer border would 
be hopelessly crumpled. For months after there 
was no abuse heaped upon the cunning of my dress- 
maker. Whenever Himself had to use the magnify- 
ing glass to discover a silk loop where mortal man 
would never expect one to be, he held his peace, 
and almost patiently asked me to get nearer to the 
light. 

If Himself had been envying the man, so had I the 
woman. After wriggling in pins till they seemed to 
have taken hold, only to have the first playful breeze 
come close to blowing my hat away and pulling my 
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hair out by the roots at the same time, I had sighed 
over not having been born to a jaunty bit of net 
which never grew old-fashioned, and needed only 
soap and water to freshen it. That was before I 
watched Madame. 

The devotee of puffs, curls, waves, switches and 
transformations spends no more time over their 
arrangement than is required to accomplish the 
simple-looking coif. The hair is drawn tightly from 
the forehead and neck and is worked in and around 
a piece of velvet ribbon which is not apparent when 
the cap is on, but it is the thing on which its entire 
security depends. The cap, too, is not a little ready- 
to-wear garment, but assumes shape only by most 
painstaking adjustment. Fold by fold and loop 
by loop it is pinned to the ribbon foundation, and 
then a reed is run through a narrow strip which 
keeps it from drooping, and which forms jug handles 
just above the ears. My sunburned, lain-upon, 
blackberry-stained hat I regarded lovingly from then 
on as the last word in modem convenience. I could 
comb and braid my hair, wind it about my head 
and more or less permanently anchor a hat, while 
Madame was fussing with little pleats and reeds. 
No, it was not the simple life I craved ; it was the 
primitive life — of bare head and a blanket. 

Our cider pitcher was filled and easily a peck of 
apples tucked away in the boat (it was a season when 
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they were hard to find too), and when we attempted 
to pay for them and our he^.—their bed — there was 
almost indignation in the refusal. 

Monsieur then opened the gates and we started 
on our way, with him and Madame thanking us for 
our visit and hoping we would come again. On the 
opposite bank Jean waved his tam and smiled his 
inimitable smile, while his little brown dog barked 
and capered and the cows marvelled. 

What a morning it was ! What days they all had 
been after the first week ! The weather and the 
people must have been in accord to give us pleasure. 

When after deciding to wait in Dinan no longer for 
it to clear we started out in spite of it, summer 
seemed to say : 

" If they don't know any better than to take this 
voyage at the wrong time of year it would be a pity 
to spoil it with wind and rain, so it shall be un- 
forgettably fair. There shall be cold nights when 
they are properly housed, which Shall open the nut 
burrs and clothe the trees in splendour; but there 
shall be no wind to loosen the leaves, for then it 
would be desolate." 

Just so the kind advisers at Dinan had said : 

" As you know nothing of boating or the water, it 
is incomprehensible that you should select this sort 
of outing, but as you did, you shall not be dis- 
appointed, and here is a jolly little boat which has 
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been tried and found trusty, and with care you should 
live to tell the tale." 

Just so the friendly word of strangers had secured 
us hospitality at Rennes and Redon, had been the 
means of the longest tow, and a half day of pleasant 
companionship. And likewise the rightly-worded 
permit dictated by an official in Paris possibly removed 
some obstacles along our way, for assuredly none 
remained. 

In spite of the sunshine our spirits were low, and 
our conversation consisted largely of variations of — 
" It has been lovely," but the emphasis was always 
on the " has," and the realization that it was over 
made us sad. 

A light breeze came up about mid-day and scattered 
yellow leaves over the surface of the water until it 
was like a river of gold, and opposite a scarlet tree 
with an ivy-grown trunk, in the hollow of a sun-lit 
rock, we ate our luncheon, although we had intended 
to wait for Mademoiselle. There was a huge bowl 
of Russian salad, plenty of blackberry jam, cheese, 
cake and fruit, for three, but there was little remaining 
for our guest, who arrived fortunately much further 
along and reached us only for tea. She had kept 
to the towpath, whereas we had pictured the possi- 
bility of her coming more directly, for the Aulne bends 
and turns through twenty-nine kilometres, which 
are twelve as the crow flies. Two or three times we 
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were within half a kilometre of a point of land which 
we wound round four to reach.' 

Early in the afternoon Himself called back, " Here 
is a good picture for you," and I steered to shore. 

There was an old woman with an enormous bundle 
of fagots on her back, but just as I opened the camera 
she dropped it. Thinking she needed a little en- 
couragement to be photographed. Himself handed her 
two sous and asked her to pick up her burden again. 
He asked her in French, of which she knew no word, 
but as he had given her money and had motioned 
to her fagots it must be that the queer man wanted 
to buy some. We were not quick to follow her 
reasoning, in fact she had them untied and a good 
supply laid aside before we realized what she was 
doing. Then she was wholly at sea when we refused 
to take them. We had persuaded the keeper of the 
last lock not to accompany us as there was a good 
stretch between his and the next one, and as Made- 
moiselle had not yet arrived there was nothing but to 
try pantomime. But how are you going to make 
anyone understand that you would like to take his 
picture when he has never seen a camera ! I could 
have taken her a dozen times while she stood spell- 
bound, but she did not pick up her load again, nor 
could we make her see that that was what we wanted 
her to do. Himself thought he could show her by 
putting it on his own back, and made the attempt. 
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only to be soundly rebuked in all the fluency of 
Breton that she lacked in French. She pointed to 
how many he might have for his two sous, but the 
whole bundle at that price ? It was an outrageous 
imposition to expect it. That is- what she might 
have been saying, and from the* merry laugh we 
suddenly heard from across the river if it was not, 
it was I suspect something equally far afield. 

Although they had doubtless been spectators from 
the first we had not noticed the two women washing 
under some wUlows, and now they translated our 
desire which they may have understood all along ; 
but although the hills echoed with Breton none 
reached its destination. 

The old woman had work to do, and felt that she 
had spent enough time with us, and started back 
across the field. We decided to watch her, and 
reaped our reward, for she began tying another load 
and soon had it on her back. When she drew near 
I " snapped " her, and then with a smile we left. 
I suspect she is stUl wondering why she was given 
those coppers. 

For some distance outside Chateauiin a roadway 
follows the river (I may not have said before that the 
towpath is never used for general traffic), and as 
wagon after wagon rolled along Mademoiselle ex- 
plained that it was the day of the annual fair at 
Chateauiin. She told us, too, that there was no boat 
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to Brest in the morning; so our last few kilometres 
were given up to rearrangement of plans. By the 
time we drew up to the lock we had decided to accept 
Mademoiselle's generous invitation to spend the day 
with her, and go on to Brest in two weeks' time, when 
the boat woiold leave in the morning, the interim 
affording an opportunity to go to the south of Finis- 
t^re, which we had not before thought possible. 
The keeper, as usual, looked after the cargo, sent a 
bag to the H6tel de la Grande Maison, received our 
■ injunctions to take every care of the Fly and to return 
her by barge to Ch§.teauneuf-de-Faou. 

By this time it was dark. The street lamps blinked 
in solemn procession, and opposite shop windows 
there was a glow across the walk. We left the keeper 
and his wife in their doorway and walked to the edge 
of the quay for a last look at the little boat. There 
she lay close to the masonry, her white fenders shining ; 
and the swish, swash of the w^ter against her sides' 
sounded as though she, too, were gently weeping. 
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CHAPTER XLI 

TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY — CHATEAULIN AND BREST 

IT was summer when we went to bed, and late 
autumn in the morning. The wind-driven rain of 
the night had ceased, but a new world lay about us. 
The air was bleak, the groimd c6vered with soggy 
leaves, the trees but dripping skeletons of their love- 
liness of yesterday. 

Had we entertained the slightest doubt that our 
fairy godmother had waved her .magic wand over 
our undertaking, it would have been dispelled by this 
havoc following so closely upon what we thought of 
as the end of the voyage. Going to Brest was just 
to round it out from sea to sea, but the intimate 
personal cruise of the Fly was finished. 

Ordinarily, this woxold have aroused much comment 
from Himself, but this morning he was abnormally 
preoccupied and eventually said : 

" You know if we are going to knock about sight- 
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seeing for two weeks catching trains and that sort 
of thing I shall need a watch." 

Remembering that fifty times a day I had been 
called upon for the hour by the " ship's clock " I 
understood that with this no longer at my side, and 
his watch still unrepaired for want of a reliable work- 
man, or at any rate for want of confidence in any we 
had seen where we had stayed long enough to have 
it done, we had reached a crisis. 

" Do you suggest remaining here and having yours 
put right or buying a cheap one ? " I inquired. 

" Neither ; I am going to see if I can't trade the 
clock." 

" If you can't trade the clock ! " I repeated un- 
believingly. 

" Yes, why not ? " questioned Himself. " It's a 
perfectly good clock and a jeweller must have as 
much call for alarm clocks as for watches. I expect 
to have to pay a little premium, but very little." 

" You must be mad," I retorted. " What if the 
clock is as good as new, it was a nightmare when it 
left the factory. Who wants blue birds flying all 
over the figures when he is trying to learn the time ! 
You will make yourself ridiculous : by asking such a 
thing." 

In spite of my discouragement hp started out with 
his little box, returning in half an hour with what 
looked like a gun-metal watch^really a good-looking 
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one, having paid two or three francs and the clock 
for it ! He confessed that the first jeweller would 
not do business with him ; but he found another who 
had a better sense of proportion, and behold the 
result ! 

Not because it belongs here but just to show that 
Himself was cut out for high finance, I want to record 
that the watch kept excellent time ! 

We spent the day with Mademoiselle in long 
tramps. The town is remarkably situated in the 
valley of the tortuous Axilne with high hUls rising 
on either side, for here the Arree and Black Mountains 
draw close together and afford an impressive 
panorama. 

On the Arree side a crumbled wall marks the site 
of the ancient castle which is nothing in itself, but 
the chapel remains and is altogether delightful. 

The churchyard is entered by stone steps leading 
to the sixteenth-century arch, which is no sooner passed 
than you see the calvary and ossuary of the same 
period. Portions of the chapel are twelfth century, 
and there are within several curious wooden statues. 

Leaving the Chapel of Notre Dame we wandered 
down a narrow street. Mademoiselle paying hurried 
calls here and there that we might see the interior 
of these one-room dwellings of the poor — incredible 
revelations of the tenacity of life. 

She took us to the hospital, conducted by white- 

20 
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robed Sisters, and after we were shown the chapel 
and the flowering passion vine, we went to the outer 
wall and gazed at the twisting river many feet below, 
at the pretty city along its borders and straggling up 
the hill on the other side ; at the broad dam and 
lock beside which waited our little boat ; at the 
curving railway viaduct and the bridge farther along ; 
and towering over all like a threatening monster, 
the silent mountaius. 

As we took the zig-zag footpath down the face of the 
rock on which we had been standing, and followed 
it to the road below we could well believe that, on 
winter nights, it was a phantom sight to see the 
Sisters returning from the parish church, their twink- 
ling lanterns like fireflies moving ever and ever upward, 
until lost in the mist. 

Our lock-keeper hosts had told us of the Breton 
custom of the times fast disappearing when the 
furniture was made in the house by a craftsman 
working by the day. We had seen a piece here and 
there so made, but not until we visited the home of 
Mademoiselle did we appreciate the possibilities of 
such a plan. Her father had not had the man on the 
premises, but the furniture had all been made to order 
and signed, like any other work of art. 

The wood was Brittany oak ; and beds, tables, 
chairs, clock-cases, picture-frames, chests and orna- 
ments were carved and turned into the most per- 
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fectly harmonious whole that I have ever seen in 
interior decoration. 

By an early evening train we left for Quimper, 
Mademoiselle completing her tireless efforts in our 
behalf by seeing us off. The next two weeks were 
full of delightful experiences ; but they form no part 
of the voyage from St. Malo to Brest, so I will pick 
up the route at Chateaulin again, "where we returned 
and disposed of the stove, lanteni and like effects 
for which we should have no further need, the keeper's 
wife at Chateaulin being the purchaser. When the 
repacking was finished we engaged a cart to call for 
us in the morning and started for the Hotel de la 
Grande Maison where we were greeted like old friends. 

It was a different Chateaulin to which we had 
returned. Having first arrived on market-day we 
had seen many of the men in their gala-dress, as 
striking in its way as that of Pontivy. The short 
full-skirted coat is not meant to close by several 
inches and has a row of a dozen or- two buttons down 
either side. The waistcoat is likewise double- 
breasted, is usually worn open at the top, the velvet 
comers turning down by their own weight. A good 
bit of shirt bosom is exposed and the low-standing 
collar is sewn to it, the line never broken by a cravat. 
A touch of colour is added by the blue or red girdle 
of soft woollen material, and the trousers are light 
both in tone and texture, for they look like percale. 

20* 
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They button at the side, usually inconspicuously, 
but we noticed a few with rows of small buttons over 
the hips. The hat is larger than at Pontivy, the 
rim more rolling and graceful, the streamers wider 
and longer, and fastened to the ax)wn by a jaunty 
buckle. 

We were not conscious of how much the girdle 
had to do with picturesqueness Until returning on 
the first day of November we found every one in 
solid and unrelieved black, for it was the Feast of 
the Dead. 

In the towns and along the coast where there has 
been some intercourse with the world, I understand 
that the ceremony is in a measure restricted to church 
services. But in the mountain districts, where there 
has been less change, the table is spread and a fresh 
log rolled on to the fire at bed-time for the souls 
who are believed to return on this night to enjoy 
the comforts of their earthly homes. 

The bier, or " funeral stool," is at all times a 
noticeable feature of these out-of-the-way places. 
A gruesome, harrowing object. It is painted black 
with white skulls and cross-bones on each side, and 
frequently with large white tears. It is around this 
that the devout spend much time on All Souls' Eve 
and the day following. 

The houses were closed, the shops were closed, the 
streets empty, when we arrived, but soon the solemn 
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inhabitants filed out from vespers, those in the habit 
of attending mass regularly, and those who were not, 
for it was the Day of the Dead, and who so blessed 
that he has no loss to mourn ? 

The lock at Chateaulin was passed in the cart 
which took us to the steamer St. Michel. We got 
under weigh at ten o'clock, and the weather having 
again cleared for us, we determined to stay on deck 
even though there was a sharp edge to the air. 
Accordingly we settled ourselves in the stern, regret- 
ting that the bow where there would have been an 
unobstructed view was given o'^er to cattle and 
sheep ! Unlike the pleasure lines plying between 
St. Malo and Dinan during the summer, this is an 
all-year route, although not daily during the winter. 
It puts in from time to time to take on passengers, 
and some we picked up in mid-strgam ; small diver- 
sions, but pleasing. 

Beautiful though the Ranee be it falls short of the 
Aulne and Bay of Brest, and its more comfortable 
boats are also, to us, less interesting. 

We liked coming alongside a fishing smack and 
having the captain take aboard a half bushel of 
oysters. Then, as it was noon, the wheel and engine 
were left in charge of assistants while the captain 
and engineer straddled a couple of benches near us, 
opened their baskets of bread, bowls of butter, 
cheese and apples, divided the oysters into two piles 
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beside them on the deck, sht them open with a thin 
knife, ran the blade round the meat, opened their 
mouths — and tossed the shells overboard. 

We were due at two o'clock and were about on time, 
and we consider the four hours as ;good value for the 
one franc, fifty fare, as one often finds. 

We checked the luggage at the railway station 
from where we should leave in the morning and then 
hunted a lodging. 

Thanks to the talent Himself had developed in this 
capacity we soon made a find, and the remainder of 
the afternoon and evening we wandered about the 
streets. 

It has too often been said that Brest, apart from the 
dockyard, is an uninteresting place, for us to have 
scared up anything startling had we been on the 
search, but there is something about the city which 
pleases at the time and leaves a pleasant after-taste. 

The harbour, said to be the finest in Europe, is 
spectacular beyond words. It has a circumference 
of thirty-six kilometres, entered from the sea by only 
a narrow channel illumined by five lighthouses. We 
spent most of the time after twilight hanging over 
the ramparts and gazing at the men-of-war, a school- 
ship and a schooner or two, and. in watching the 
strings of little white ferries run back and forth, to 
and from where we did not even inquire. I should 
think^Bresttnxight be a thoroughly charming place 
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for a summer holiday, particularly for those interested 
in naval matters, as there are shady walks over- 
looking the Bay where one would not be jostled, and 
main streets which are filled with singing sailors and 
officers in smart uniform. Other distinctions there 
must be, but these are the things we especially noticed 
on our one Saturday night. 

After much hunting we found a restaurant, where 
we wanted to take dinner. There are two customs 
more or less general in Brittany which we never en- 
countered elsewhere in France. I believe that cider 
is always included in table d'hote meals, but wine, 
which flows like water in other parts of the country is 
usually extra. And in Finist^re we discovered that 
for meals served at the small tables there was a supple- 
mentary charge, although the food was exactly the 
same as at the long one. Frequently there is an 
infinitesimal sign to that effect somewhere near the 
desk, or when the management is honest you will 
be told the two prices when you inquire the terms. 

We returned to our room in one of those " Furnished 
Hotels," which is the sort we like best, where break- 
fast is the only meal served, for it leaves us free to 
eat where and when we please. We have tried many, 
but never one to compare with 5 bis, rue de Chateau. 
The service was good, the house immactilate. Mon- 
sieur and Madame, the proprietors, agreeable and 
obliging ; but best of all was having a room as dainty 
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as a guest chamber in a private house, and we con- 
gratulated ourselves on so happy an ending to our 
wanderings. 

It emphasized the nights spent under the stars, in 
haylofts and on pine-floors, hardships which had been 
too amusing to be hard. We re-lived the wonderful 
days, recalling the gentle courtesy and unselfish 
kindness of virtually every one along our path, and 
lay down to sleep with our delightful voyage through 
beautiful Brittany made perfect by the memory of 
generous hospitalities. 



THE END 
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